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Vie SCALE OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Iv the multiplicity of objects in the do- 
main of nature, every possible fourm or con- 
dition of mineral and vegetable may be found. 
In the empire of animated life, from the myr- 
iads of minute insects that spread their view- 
less wings in the sun-beam, or sport unseen in 
the drop of water, to the huge elephant, whose 
tread makes the firm earth tremble ; there is 
no point or degree of magnitude but is filled 
with some being, capable of enjoyment, under 
the guidance of instincts within, and of laws 
without. 

In the realm of mind, we doubt not, the 
same is equally true. From the indistinct 
rudiments of mentality in a being scarce con- 
scious of existence, to the sublime intellect 
of the highest seraph, the chain of gradation 
and ascension is so continuous that every 
point is occupied by some one of its infnity 
of links. 





The lowest shade of animal existence is 
raised but a mere point above the vegetable, 
and although it is difficult to determine where 
the transition from veyetable to animal life 
takes place, yet the feeble response of con- 
sciousness to pain indicates the first palpable 
dawnings of mentality. Upon this mental 
stratuio, and as it were rising out of it, the 
next grade of mind exists, and thus onward 
and upward are animals perfected in organic 
structure and in mind, by infinitely minute 
degrees, until the highest point of animal in- 
telligence is attained : the dawning of human 
intellect is next seen in the lowest specimens 
of the human race. From this point, it is 
easy to conceive, if not to trace, almost im- 
perceptible gradations of mind in the various 
races of men, and in the individuals compos- 
ing each race from its lowest to its highest 
member, until we arrive at the most elevated 
order of earthly intelligence. 


May we not also presume, that in the spir- 
itual world human beings, who have at best 
attained only to the vestibule of their destined 
elevation, shall go on “from one degree of 
grace” and knowledge to another, until they 
become as far advanced in intellectual and 
morai illumination, as is now the highest 
seraph. of which prophet ever taught or poet 
ever sung—nay, more, that the seraph, by 
the same Jaw of advancement, may continu- 
ally rise in the cycles of eternity toward the 
uncreated central light ? 

Without doubt, there is, in all the works 
of God, a system of progress and perfectibil- 
ity from the inert granite rock, through the 
long, unnamed catalogue of minerals, vegeta- 








bles, animals, man in this life and man in the 
next, and through angelic and seraphic life, 
ever rising homeward toward the throne of 
God himself. It is not for us to say that 
there is any limit to the growth and elevation 
of the immortal mind; or to deny that by a 
Jaw of its being, it may, as the ultimate of 
its eternal progress, approximate the eternal 
mind. 

Cheering, indeed, is the thought that man 
has been awakened to an existence which is 
eternal in its duration, and almost infinite in 
its capacity for knowledge and happiness. 

We have neither the time or the space to 
trace out the gradations of development of 
mind or matter through even the more palpa- 
ble regions of investigation. Our present 
purpose is to call attention to this great law 
of progression, and to give a few illustrations 
showing that comparative elevation of mind, 
is ever measured by the relative perfection of 
organization. 

Let us begin with an animal large enough 
to be studied to advantage, and, leaping over 
many intermediate links, through the animal 
kingdom to the lowest order of men, thence 
onward to his most perfect organization and 
highest mental manifestation. 


No. 1. No, 2. 
Leaving untouched myriads of varieties of 
more inferior animals, we introduce the frog, 
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No, 1, which, although a swollen representa. 
tive of beastiality, is possessed of a thousand 
times more mind than some of the lower 
specimens of animated life, like the oyster, 
clam, and many varieties of the fish family. 
No. 2 is still a frog, but a more intelligent and 
improved one. 


i 


No. 3 is an animal 
of a higher grade, 
with a less beastly 
eye, ear, and mouth, 
and a larger brain 
and more elevation 


of head. 


No. 4 is monkey, 


No. 3. 


superior in organi- 


> \ zation to No. 3, 
with a still higher 
head, a better, fore- 


head, a more intel- 
ligent and better 

No. 4. adjusted eye, and 
a face less beastly, yet inferior in all respects 
to the baboon. 


No. 5is ababoon, supe- 
rior to many of the low- 
est specimens of that fam- 
ily. The face is in a 
high degree animal, yet 
bearing more resem- 
blance to the human 
than is seen in the most intelligent species 
of dogs; but it will be seen that the nose, 
the rudiments of a forehead, and the front- 
al position and adjustment of the eyes, de- 
part widely from the dog, and approximate 
the human, and yet far below the human or- 
ganization. 





No. 5. 





THE ORANG-OUTANG. 


The Orang-Outang has a comparatively 
erect face, some elevation of nose, and a tol- 
erable chin, of which lower animals are en- 
tirely destitute. The ears are too high rela- 
tive to the eye, and the entire brain too low 
and broad, and the forehead too much con- 
tracted and retreating fur a near resemblance 
to human development. The moral and 
reasoning organs seem to be very defect- 





ive in the head of the orang-outang, and 
those faculties are equally wanting in his 
character. This animal is, without question, 
the highest in the organic scale below man. 
His general physical structure, the bones and 
muscles of his body—especially the arms and 
hands, and the form of the face and head 
overtop all the lower animals in perfection of 
parts, in agility and facility of motion, in ap- 
paratus to carry out the purposes of the mind, 
and also in intelligence. 


Yet, with all these facilities of motion and 
adaptation to perform manual labor for his 
comfort and convenience, he has too little in- 
telligence to use these physical organs to any 
high degree of advantage. He has a hand 
that might be used to play musical instru- 
ments, or to construct anything that the hu- 
man hand can do, if he had reason and in- 
vention to guide it. Many human beings are, 
from disease or accident, far less favorably or- 
ganized in body and limbs, and have far less 
strength than the orang-outang, and yet, 
having intellect to direct what of power they 
possess, and to overcome the disadvantagvs 
of deformities or injuries, they succeed in all 
the arts of life. On the contrary, the animal 
remains, in a state of nature, unimproved, 
following mere instinct in what they do, with- 
out judgment or reason, leaving their strength 
and physical adaptation for any manual duty 
almost entirely unoccupied. 


Mr. Combe remarks, relative to the reason- 
ing power of man, and the want of it in ani- 
mals—* suppose a bent bow, with an arrow 
drawn to the head, but retained in this posi- 
tion, to be presented, it is said that Causa.ry, 
prior to experience, could never discover that, 
on the restraining power being withdrawn, 
the bow would expand and propel the arrow. 
And this is quite correct ; because a bow in 
this condition is an object which exercises only 
the faculties of Form, Sizz, Cotor, and Inp1- 
vipuaLity. It is an object of still life, of 
simple existence ; when it expands, and the 
arrow starts from the string, it becomes an 
object of Evenruauiry, which perceives the 
motion ; but, in addition to the perception of 
the bow and the motion, an impression “was 
generated, that the expansion was the cause 
of the arrow’s motion, and this impression is 
produced by Causauity. The most illiterate 
savage (the lowest sound specimen of human- 
ity) would repeat the operation, in the confi- 
dence that the effect would follow. A mon- 
key, however, although it might find the ar- 


row very useful in knocking down fruit which 
it could not reach with its paws, would not re- 
peat the operation, although presented with 
the bow and arrow. It possesses hands and 
arms quite adapted to draw the string ; but 
having no organ of Cavsauiry, it would not 
conceive the notion of causation; it might 
see the phenomena succeed each other, with- 
out any idea of efficiency being excited.” 

This lucid illustration of the absence of an 
elementary adaj:tation to the laws of causa- 
tion gives us one of the leading marks which 
divide between beast and man; the other is 
the moral and religious sentiments. Of these 
grand human characteristics the most eleva- 
ted animals are wanting. On the contrary, 
the lowest specimens of the human family— 
we mean those of course, who are not idiots 
—have been found possessed of some know- 
ledge of causation and a religious sentiment, 
Even the Bushmen of Africa, the New Hol- 
landers, and the Caribs of Central America, 
though exceedingly debased in mental struc- 
ture and character, are found to possess a suf- 
ficient degree of those elements to separate 
them from the man-shaped orang-outang. 

Not having the means of presenting an au- 
thentic portrait of the Bushman, we avail 
ourselves of the skull of the New Hollander, 
the lowest specimen of humanity which has 
for any considerable time been well known to 
civilized man. 





NEW HOLLANDER. 


The New Hollander’s skull indicates a la- 
mentable deficiency in the anterior and upper 
regions, which, according to Phrenology, are 
devoted to the intellectual and moral mani- 
festations. Causauity aud Consrructive- 
NE8s are particularly deficient, while the moral 
organs are very small, and those of the animal 
propensities strong. The miserable huts 
built by the most improved of this unfortu- 
nately organized class of men, are of the 
meanest kind, and their boats made of a 
piece of bark tied together at each end, and 
extended by rude bows, and their only furni- 





ture a kind of water-bucket made of bark. . 





—— 
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Their means of subsistence are uncultivated 
fruit, and such fish as they can take by rude 
dams made of stones across arms of the sea. 





THE CARIB. 

The Carib has a much larger brain than 
the New Hollander, but the greater size is lo- 
cated in their enormous animal organs. The 
moral and intellectual organs are no larger 
than in the head of the New Hollander. This 
tribe is the lowest of all the American Indi- 
ans in morality and intelligence, yet are the 
most distinguished for force of character, 
They are cannibals in habit, and prodigiously 
ferocious. They rush with unbridled rapacity 
upon their enemies, blind to every consequence 
but to crush them. They are hardly capable 
of discerning and tracing the shortest links 
in the chain of causation, and comparatively 
dead to every sentiment of compassion. From 
the opening of the ears, backward, the head 
is remarkably long, and the region of Patto- 
PROGENITIVENESS more largely developed 
than in any other savage tribe, and although 
almost wholly destitute of*benevolence and 
moral feeling, and rapacious in the last degree, 
the Carib is most devotedly attached to chil- 
dren, and becomes wild with sorrow at their 
loss, and will sacrifice to any extent for their 
protection. This is the only redeeming trait 
in the Carib character, and is a striking proof 
of Phrenology. 

The head of the negro, the better speci- 
mens of the North American Indian, the Ma- 
lay and the Mongolian races, are vast im- 
provements upon the New Hollander and the 
Carib, and exemplify the great law of gradual 
development in the different races of man, 
while the Caucassian or white race stands at 
the head of all the works of God in physical 
conformation and in mind. 


a 


i 





THE EUROPEAN SKULL. 





The brains of the European nations, al 
though they differ considerably from each 
other, bear a common type which distinguishes 
them widely from those above described. 
They are much larger, which andicates more 
mental force, while the upper and anterior 
regions are much more amply developed in 
proportion to the base of the brain, or region 
of the animal propensities. How beautifully 
arched is the coronal region, and iow massive 
the forehead of this skull, when. compared 
with the imbecile, yet brutal New Hollander, 
or the ferocious Carib. These several devel- 
opments are in harmony with this theory of 
the upward gradation of mental development 
in the human race when they are considered 
nationally ; nor is it less true or apparent re- 
specting individuals of a single nation. The 
lowest sane specimens of the Caucassian race 
are superior in organization and character to 
the Carib or New Hollander, and yet in the 
superior race we find a constant upward gra- 
dation through all possible shades of devel- 
opment, until we reach the very highest indi- 
vidual man. 

We will not assert, but on the contrary de- 
ny, that any one man possesses every faculty 
in the highest degree of power. Most emi- 
nent men are great only in one or two classes 
of faculties, as in intellect, in morality, in im- 
agination and invention, or in social power. 
When these. groups of faculties combine in 
the highest degree of harmonious develop- 
ment and healthy activity, then it is that man 
truly stands up in the image of his God. Let 
us suppose some individual man having every 
organ as large and active, and consequently 
every faculty as powerful as any of the indi- 
vidual faculties have ever been exhibited by 
the brightest geniuses of the race, with a body 
strong enough to sustain such a head. 


Such a specimen would embody the cour- 
age and energy of Hannibal, the shrewdness 
of a Talleyrand, the self-sacrificing friendship 
of a Pythias, the benevolence of a Howard, 
the ideality and poetic fancy of a Shakspeare, 
the lofty sublimity of a Milton, the musical 
talent of a Mozart, the deep reasoning power 
of a Bacon, and the pure and elevated reli- 
gious sentiments of an Oberlin. Such aman, 
possessing collectively the rarest gifts of genius 
that have ever been individually exemplified, 
would be revered by mankind as almost a 
God, and would illustrate the scope and pow- 
er of human nature. Nor can we know 
what man is really capable of becoming, until 


every faculty shall be trained in connection 
with every other faculty in the highest state 
of development. Then each faculty will have 
its proper stimulus and direction, and be 
schooled to a power and perfection of mani- 
festation which shall be godlike. 

BY P. L. BUELL, 


If there is a single individual in Christen- 
dom who doubts the truth of the phrenolog- 
ical theory, that the brain consists of a con- 
geries of organs, equal in number to the fac- 
ulties of the mind, let him notice the differ- 
ence which exists in the size of the organ of 
Benevo.ence in the heads of savage tribes 
and of civilized nations, and he will have all 
his doubts removed. There is also a perfect 
agreement between the shape of the head, 
in this particular, and the real character. 
The Aborigines of our own country, for ex- 
ample, have small Brenevotence, and they 
are noted for a want of kindness and for 
cruelty and revenge. They seem to be des- 
titute of that spirit of forgiveness, character- 
istic of enlightened Christian nations. - 

Compare the head of Melancthon with 
that of Pope Alexander VL, in the July 
number, and a very great difference will be 
found to exist in the size of the organs of 
Beyevotence. The former was distinguish- 
ed for his kindness and generous deeds, while 
the latter was a personification of cruelty and 
revenge. 

Man, without benevolence, even in the 
precincts of civilization, approximates to the 
savage of the forest in character and disposi- 
tion; but when governed by this heaven-born 
principle, he reflects the image of his Crea- 
tor, who “ maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” 

We should be led to despair of the future 
improvement of the race, and the final tri- 
umph of virtue over tyranny and oppression, 
were it not for here and there a beaming 
forth from under the thick clouds of selfish- 
ness, the benignant rays of the sun of human 
kindness, giving promise that a brighter day 
will, at some future period of time, illumine 
the moral world. There are bright spots on 
this sin-crushed earth, made so by the light 
of Christian benevolence; showing that the 
germ of human sympathy exists in man’s 
mental nature, and that some have cultivated 
this germ until it has brought forth fruit to a 





BENEVOLENCE. 
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state buidering upon perfection. It is the 
mission of the phrenvlogist to show the 
world the proper mode of cultivating this 
germ, so that selfishness will eventually cease 
to en-lave such numbers of the human race. 
The human family are dependent upon each 
other fur many of the comforts of life. We 
need the aid and sympathy of our fellow- be 
ings, when sickness and distress assail us, and 
when those dear to us by the ties of nature 
and affection are summoned from earth to 
appear in the “spirit land.” The social law 
binds families, communities, and States to- 
gether; and that man is supremely selfish 
who asserts that he is under no obligation to 
assist his neighbor who may be unfortunate, 
and sustains his assertion by the most rigor- 
Such a man is unfit to live in 
civilized society, and should at once reform, 


ous example. 


or seek with the savage of the forest a con- 
genial spirit. 

The law of kindness, or the proper exercise 
of Benevo.ence, if carried out to its fullest 
extent, would bind the whole human family 
together in one universal brotherhood, and 
banish from the face of the earth everything 
which now disturbs the peace and harmony 
of society. 

There are but few, comparatively, who en- 
joy the calm satisfaction of mind which is 
sure to follow the performance of acts of 
kindness to the suffering children of men. 
The masses seek for enjoyment in the gratifi- 
cation of the selfish propensities and senti- 
ments. The miser seeks happiness in the 
accumulation of golden treasures, and finds 
at last that he has been nursing a viper, 
which has poiso.ed the fountain from which 
temporal felicity alone can flow. 

The devotee of pleasure seeks for earthly 
bliss in the indulgence of his appetites and 
passions, and before he has even begun to 
realize the consummation of his wishes, the 
fact that “ pleasure ends in pain,” is forced 
upon his discontented mind. The ambitious 
man thinks happiness consists, mainly, in the 
attainment of worldly honors, and bends all 
the energies of his mind to obtain the ap- 
plause of his fellows. THe, too, even if suc- 
cessful in climbing to the topmost round of 
the ladder of fame, in quest of human felici- 
ty, finds that worldly honor alone is not suf- 
ficient to secure temporal felicity. 

It is in vain to search fur worldly bliss in 
the gratification of any of the selfish desires, 
while we negkct to perfurm those acts of 





kindness to our suffering fellow mortals, which 
are the result of active Benevotence. Those 
who toil early and late to acquire wealth, 
that the may thereby fullow the fashions of 
this fashionable world, act the part of fuols ; 
while, “by doing good with his money, a 
man, a8 it were, stamps the image of God 
upon it, and makes it pass current fur the 
merchandise of heaven.” 

Contrast the it and character of Howard, 
the philanthropist, with that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; and what man, with a spark of 
human kindness glowing in his bosom, would 
not place the former in the highest niche in 
the temple of honorable fame. What kind 
and generous soul can admire the character 
of him, 

“ Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones; 
Whose table, euarth—whose dice were human bones,” 
and despise him who spent a lifetime in vis- 
iting the prisons of Europe for the purpose 
of alleviating the sufferings of the unhappy 
victims confined within their gloomy walls? 

Many of the faculties of the mind, whose 
manifestations are considered characteristic of 
virtue and goodness, are, nevertheless, selfish 
The love of children, of re- 
lations, and of country, are natural to man, 
but they are selfish emotions, and the sphere 
of their usefulness is limited. Brnevo.ence, 
however, acts upon a more expansive scale. 
Tt is not bounded in its heavenly aspirations 
to do good, by the family circle, or the limits 
of asingle country ; but in its comprehensive 
grasp embraces the whole world, and the en- 
tire race of man. It pities the vicious and 
produces sympathy towards those in distress. 
Excited in view of a suffering world, it leads 
to philanthropy. Like the noble act of the 
“Good Samaritan,” it leads to the perform- 


ance of generous deeds, without the hope of 
reward. It is truly a noble sentiment, god- 


like in its manifestatioas, and renders those 
who possess it in an eminent degree, thrice 
happy, while traveling the rough journey of 
human life. 


in their nature. 





NOAH WEBSTER. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Noan Wessrer was tall in person, some- 
what slender, and remarkably erect, active 
and elastic in all his movements. His pre- 
dominant temperament was the mental, which 
was sustained by good vital powers, and a 
tough, wiry texture and framework. Ilis 
head was large and well proportioned, the 





intellectual and moral faculties bearing sway 
over the animal feelings. What most forci- 
bly strikes the observer, and that which gave 
him such universal renown, is the large de- 
velopment of the intellectual organs. The 
upper part of the forehead appears enormous- 
ly developed, making mental exertion the 
native element of his soul; and it is doubt- 
ful whether another instance of such long 
continued literary toil, such steady, unfalter- 
ing industry, can be found in the annals of 
our country. The lower and middle parts of 
the forehead were also very strongly marked, 
giving an uncommonly quick and tenacious 
memory, the whole combining to give him 
original investigation, and thorough and pen- 
etrating research. The circumstances under 
which he entered active life, were eminently 
suited to call out those original tendencies of 
his nature. Hs earlier associates were men 
of powerful intellect, many of whom were 
engaged in laying the foundation of our gov- 
ernment; and his position as a public writer 
on political questions, called him into the clo- 
sest intimacy, and corfidential relations, with 
such men as Washington, Hamilton, Jay, 
Wolcott, Pinckney, and Madison. Such a 
school, acting on a mind constituted like his, 
was calculated to develop it to its highest 
energy of action, and train it to critical and 
comprehensive thought. ComBativEensss, 
ConscrenTiousngss, Destuctivensss, Cavu- 
TIOUSNESS, CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, SELF-EstEEM, 
ApprosaTIveNEss, Firmness and Horr 
were all prominent, imparting courage, en- 
ergy, prudence, self-reliance, ambition, dig- 
nity, and resolute defense of whatever he re- 
garded as right and useful, and a strong hope 
of ultimate success, He had great conti- 
dence in the triumph of truth, and this with 
the last named traits sustained him in his 
literary pursuits, under a pressure of difficul- 
ties which weuld have discouraged if not 
crushed the spirit of almost any other man. 


SecrETIVENEsSs was moderate, and with 
his courage, independence, and integrity of 
purpose, he became a bold, as well as an 
original thinker, and fearless in procl»iming 
the results of his investigatious. Venera- 
TION does not appear to have been large ; 
hence his religious emotions were founded 
mainly upon Consrentiousness, Hore, and 
Benevo.ence, and hence wo he had little 
deference for authority or antiquated usages, 
unless sustained by reason and argumeut ; 
consequently his inquiries were independent, 
and although fond of the good opinions of 
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his fellow-men, he dared to speak and think 
according to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, though it compelled him to disagree 
with all mankind. Orpger was one of the 
largest of his perceptive group; hence he had 
the power of arraying all his acquired knowl- 
edge, and original ideas, in the most exact 
order; and itis said of him, by his biogra- 
pher, that “all he had ever written, all that 
had been written against him, everything that 
he had met with in newspapers or periodicals, 
which seemed likely to be of use at any fu- 
ture period, was carefully laid aside in its ap- 
propriate place, and was ready at a moment's 
warning. He had also a particular mark, by 
which he denoted, in every work he read, all 
the words, or new senses of words, which 
came under his observation. He filled the 
margin of his books with notes and com- 
ments, containing corrections of errors, a 
comparison of dates, or references to corres- 
ponding passages in other works, until his 
whole library became a kind of Index Rerum, 
to which he could refer at once for everything 
he had read.” 

His social feelings were strong, his friend- 
ship remarkably firm and ardent, with de- 
voted parental love. Though he was stern 
and exact, yet he was kind in his parental 
government, and watchful, consistent, and 
firm in all his domestic duties. His was as 
far from an animal, sensual organization as 
can well be imagined ; which, joined with his 
suavity, BenevoLence, Ipeauiry, and Ap- 
PROBATIVENESS, imparted an uncommon de- 
gree of refinement in all his thoughts and 
feelings. And it is said of him, that he was 
never known to utter an expression which 
might not have been used with entire free- 
dom in the most refined female society. He 
had large MrrruFutness, and with it a ready 
appreciation of wit, yet that wit never de- 
scended to vulgarity, but, uniting with his 
higher sentiments, made him distinguished 
for dignified ease, affability and politeness in 
all the nicer proprieties and courtesies of life. 
The side-head, from Orprr backward, above 
the ear, in the region of AcquisitIVENEss 
and SecrETIVENEsS, appears to be flattened, 
indicating moderate desire for gain; hence, 
in his pecuniary transactions, he was exact 
but just and liberal. 


In manners and character he was no 
hypocrite, but was known and read of all 
men. No one would suspect him of double 
dealing, or of a mean, dishonorable action. 
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His character may be summed up in few 
words, namely, a sharp, industrious, compre- 
hensive, and sound intellect ; unwavering sta- 
bility, self-respect, integrity, a laudable ambi- 
tion, warmth of social affection, purity of sen- 
timent, elevation and refinement of feeling, 
and a philanthropic spirit that sought the 
good of others without a primary regard to 
his own ease, or purse. 


"BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


There are various standards by which the world 
estimates the renown of distinguished individuals. 
To those who have a predominance of the animal 
impulses, the hero and warrior stands on the pin- 
nacle of fame ; those whose social qualities prevail, 
estimate them by their contributions to social happi- 
ness—those having stong religious feelings delight in 
moral heroes. The poet’s name lives in the minds 
of those whose strong qualities have been stirred to 
beat in unison with his own. The scholar is revered 
by thoughtful, studious minds, and although his in- 
fluence is unobtrusive as the silent dew, it blends 
with the growing intellect of successive generations, 
and he becomes almost an unconscious monitor to 
millions. If there be less “pomp, and pride, and 
circumstance,” to the fame of such a man—if he 
walk quietly in sober black among the sons of 
men, while the warrior in polished armor and glit- 





tering array, comes dripping with gore from a hun- 
dred useless and remorseless battles, what well 
balanced mind will not prefer the character of him 
who has sowed the seeds of truth, and opened a 
fountain of light for the present and all future gene- 
rations, to that of him whose course has been marked 
with blood and carnage? When the mere warrior’s 
armor shall be consumed by the rust of time, and 
his name, if remembered at all, shall be preserved 
from oblivion as a landmark of a darker age, an 
age of blood and revenge—the laurels of the 
scholar, whose victories are only against ignorance 
and error, and whose achivements disenthral the 
immortal mind, shall endure with perennial luxu- 
riance when the monuments of stone, alike of the 
warrior and scholar, shall have crumbled to the 
dust. The scholar writes his name on the tablet of 
the human mind, while the warrior’s track is marked 
by death and devastation. 

There are men who exemplify all the heroic vir- 
tues, and all the moral, social, and intellectual quali- 
ties, in their varied sphere. Such may be “ first in 
war” when duty, and not selfish ambition, calls, 


“ first in peace,” when injustice and aggression per- . 


mits the sword of the defender to be beaten into 
implements of peace, and by virtuous acts enshrin- 
ed, “ first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Where 
there is one such warrior, there are thousands who 
follow the promptings of an unhallowed ambition, 
and their fame is cherished in the memory of those 
who are governed by the lower feelings. 
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Among the few men who have inspired the 
reverence of millions Dr. Webster stands prominent. 
Children whose minds have been guided to knowl- 
edge of their mother tongue by his “ Sre.ime 
Boor,” and in mature life found his “ American 
Dictionary” equal to their highest wants, regard 
him as their intellectual foster-father, and their 
earliest recollections are as familiar with the name 
of Noah Webster as with the name “their mothers 
called them by.” No man has done as much to di- 
rect the ideas, and guide the minds of the present 
generation—he has been a universal school-master. 
From the proud and venerable walls of Harvard 
and Yale, to the rude log school house in the 
wilds of the west, he has been a teacher, and will 
cortinue to be for ages to come. 


America, as a nation, may well cherish the fame 
of him who has taught the proud Briton his own 
language, and rivaled the master minds beyond the 
Atlantic, whose lives have been devoted to the 
philosophy and development of the English lan- 
guage. Indeed, all who speak that language in the 
four quarters of the globe, may cherish the name 
and memory of Noah Webster with gratitude, and 
be proud to speak a language which clothed the 
thoughts, and elicited the genius and life-labor of 
such a man, 


Noah Webster was born in Hartford, Connecticut, 
October 16, 1758. His father was a farmer, and a 
descendent, in the fourth generation, of John Web- 
ster, one of the first settlers of Hartford, and sub- 
sequently Governor of the State. In 1774 he en- 
tered Yale College. The revolutionary war break- 
ing out the next year interrupted his studies, and in 
1777, he volunteered, with his father and brother, 
to resist the march of Burgoyne. Being a diligent 
student he graduated with honor, notwithstanding 
these interruptions of his studies, in 1778. Perhaps 
no class ever was graduated at Yale, which em- 
braced so many eminent men as the one of 1778. 
Among whom was Joel Barlow, Oliver Wolcott, 
Uriah Tracy, Zephaniah Swift, dc, who were 
honored by some of the highest trust in civil and 
judical life. 

His father gave him eight dollars, in continental 
bills, of the value of four dollars, and told him he 
must henceforth rely upon his own exertions. He 
soon opened a school in Hartford, residing at the 
same time in the family of Oliver Ellsworth, who, 
subsequently, became Chief Justice of the United 
States. During this residence an intimate friend- 
ship was formed between them, which terminated 
only with the life of the Chief Justice. He de- 
termined to make the law his profession, and pur- 
sued its study in the intervals of his other employ- 
ment, and in two years, without the aid of an in- 
atructor, he qualified himself to be, and was admit- 
ted to practice in 1781. Having no special encour- 
agement to open an office, owing to the poverty and 
unsettled state of the country, he resumed teaching 
in a classical school, in 1782, at Goshen, Orange 
County, N. Y. Having, by teaching, discovered 
the necessity for better school-books, he at once set 
about supplying that defect. It changed the whole 
tenor of his life—and while it richly blessed the 
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world, it has conferred enduring renown on his own 
name. 


Encouraged to publish what he had written by 
such men as Madison, he returned to Hartford in 
1783 and published his “ First Part of a Grammati- 
cal Institute of the English Language.” The 
second and third part of this series soon followed. 
The first was the famous “ Webster's Spelling Book,” 
of which thirty million copies have been sold. 
During twenty years, while he was employed on 
the Dictionary, the entire support of his family was 
derived from the sale of the Spelling Book, at a 
premium, for copy-right, of less than one cent per 
copy. Its sale, for several years past, has been a 
million of copies a year. The second, an “ English 
Grammar,” and the “Third Part.” This had a 
popularity for twenty years, equal to that of the 
old “ Art of Reading,” and “ English Reader,” which 
succeeded it. 

On the return of peace, in 1783, the country was 
agitated by discord and dissensions. The acts of 
Congress were not respected by the people, who 
feared its powers, and public meetings were held 
repudiating the laws.passed by Congress. Mr. Web- 
ster, then only twenty-five years of age, came for- 
ward with his pen to vindicate the measures of 
Congress, and so highly were his services apprecia- 
ted, that he was declared to have done more to 
allay popular discontent than any other man. 

Discerning the utter inadequacy of the old con- 
federation to ensure the purposes of the new re- 
public, he published a pamphlet, in 1784-5, entitled 
“ Sketches of American Policy,” in which he labor- 
ed to show the necessity of a new form of govern- 
ment, which should act not on the States, but di- 
rectly on the people, empowering Congress to carry 
its laws into effect. He visited Mount Vernon and 
presented to Washington a copy of this pamphlet, 
which, it is believed, contained the first distinct pro- 
posal for a new constitution. His next public effort 
was to secure a general copy-right law between the 
States, and at a later period (1830-31) he spent a 
winter in Washington, and succeeded in procuring a 
law of Congress to extend the term of copy-right. 

In 1785, he wrote a course of lectures, which he 
delivered in the principal cities, and which, in 1789, 
he published, entitled “ Dissertations on the Eng- 
lish Language.” In 1787-8, he spent the winter in 
Philadelphia as Superintendent of an Academy. 
The convention which framed the Constitution were 
in session a part of that year and having closed its 
labors, Mr. Webster was requested by one of its mem- 
bers to give it the aid of his pen to recommend 
the new constitution to the favor of the people, 
which he did in a pamphlet entitled an “ Zxamina- 
tion of the Leading Features of the Federal Con- 
stitution.” In 1778, he established in New York 
the “ American Magazine,” but as the country was 
yet unprepared for such a work, it lived but 
one year. In 1789, he opened an office in Hartford 
for the practice of the law, and his now ripened 
mind, joined with unremitting diligence, talent, and 
probity, soon procured him a prosperous business, 
and he married Miss Greenleaf, of Boston, who was 
remarkable for grace and dignity of manners, and 





a highly cultivated mind. They were surrounded 
by, and enjoyed the intimacy of some of the 
brightest ornaments of literature of the day. 

The French Revolution had inspired in our peo- 
ple an almost irrepressible desire to mingle in their 
contests, when Washington made the famous proc- 
lamation of neutrality. The partizans of France 
clamored for liberty to enter the struggle against 
the enemies of the country of Lafayette, and it re- 
quired all the popularity of Washington, and the 
best talent of the press, to allay the storm. Mr. 
Webster was urged to surrender his profession and 
remove to New York to establish a paper in 
support of the administration. In 1793, he 
commenced a daily paper in New York, “The 
Minerva,” and a semi-weekly, “The Herald,” 
which afterwards were called Commercial Adverti- 
zer, and New York Spectator. This was the first 
instance of making up a paper for the county from 
the columns of a dai'y, a practice which is now so 
universal. Mr. Webster was sole editor of these 
papers, and his labors, in connection with them and 
the publication of a pamphlet entitled The Revolu- 
tion in France, did much to establish the principle 
of neutrality which time has proved to have been 
the only true policy, and which has done more than 
anything else to keep us at peace with the world, 
and advance our commercial and national pros- 
perity. 

In 1795, Mr. Jay’s treaty with Great Britain 
aroused such popular clamor against it, as to threaten 
the peace of the country. The ablest minds of the 
country were enlisted for and against the treaty. 
Mr. Webster vindicated the treaty in a series of 
papers under the name of Curtius, which were ac- 
knowledged to have done more than anything else 
to allay the discontent and opposition of the people 
to the treaty. 

The prevalence of the yellow fever in New York 
and Philadelphia induced Mr. Webster to make a 
laborious investigation of the subject, and he wrote 
an excellent history of pestilential disease, which 
was published in two volumes in New York and Lon- 
don. The great value of his facts, and the correct- 
ness of his inferences, have since been verified dur- 
ing the prevalence of the cholera. In 1802, he 
published a treatise on The Rights of Neutral Na- 
tions in time of War. This was occasioned by the 
claim of the belligerents to blockade their enemies’ 
ports, and the seizure, by the French, of several 
American vessels under the proclamation of block- 
ade. This subject aroused the world, and awaken- 
ed the ablest pens in every commercial nation, and 
Mr. Webster’s treatise was pronounced, by those 
competent to judge, to be the most profound work 
on the subject in any language. The same year he 
published “ Historical Notices of the Origin'and 
State of Banking Institutions and Insurance Offices, 
which was very popular, aud regarded as authority, 
having been incorporated in Russ’ Cyclopedia. 

At this time Mr. Webster resided at New Haven, 
having removed there in 1798, still writing for and 
owning his papers in New York for several years. 
Having disposed of his papers he devoted himself 
entirely to literary pursuits the residue of his life. 

In 1807, he published a “Philosophical and 
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Practical Grammar of the English Language.” 
In this work originality, acute analysis, and diligent 
research were manifest. His intimate acquaintance 
with the sources of our language abundantly fitted 
him for the task of remodeling our systems of 
grammar, and, although his work is believed to be 
the most philosophical grammar of the language, 
the prejudice against radical changes has prevented 
its being as widely known as it deserved. 

He was now fairly launched on the great voyage 
of his life, to elucidate the philosophy of that lan- 
guage which is destined to be the great vehicle of 
literature, science, art, and religion, all over the 
world; a language, coupled with a power and a 
practical intelligence, such 2s the world has never 
before seen. After publishing his grammar, in 
1807, he commenced the great achievement of his 
life, which he had for many years contemplated, 
and for which his eminent*learning and varied la- 
bors, for twenty years, had so well qualified him— 
that of preparing a new and complete Dictionary 
of the English Language. 

A number of years were spent in collecting words 
never introduced inte any similar work, and dis- 
criminating, with exactness, the various senses of 
all the words in our language, especially those 
which the progress uf civilization, science, and art 
had added to former significations. More than thir- 
ty thousand new words, and forty thousand defi- 
nitions, are contained in “Taz American Dicrion- 
ary ” never before introduced in any dictionary of 
the language. In the midst of his work of collect- 
ing definitions, he found it necessary to suspend 
this part of his labor for several years, and study, 
critically, the origin of our language, and its con- 
nection with those of other countries. He accord- 
ingly examined the vocabularies of twenty of the 
principal languages of the world, and made a 
synopsis of the important words of each, with a 
translation of their signification. The English por- 
tion of this synopsis is appended to the unabridged 
edition of the dictionary. The entire synopsis has 
not as yet been published. 

In 1812, he removed to Amherst, Massachusetts, 
as his income from the Spelling Book, at that time, 
was insufficient to support his family in New Ha- 
ven, and was mainly instrumental in the founding 
of Amherst College, and was President of its first 
Board of Trustees. He returned to New Haven in 
1822, and in the year following received the degree 
of LL. D. from Yale College. In 1824, having 
nearly completed his dictionary, wishing to perfect 
the work by consulting literary men abroad, and 
examining some standard works not to be found in 
this country, he sailed for Europe—spent two 
months in Paris consulting rare works in the Bid- 
liotheque du Roi—went to England and spent eight 
months at the University of Cambridge, having free 
access to the public libraries ; and there he finished 
“Tae American Dictionary.” On his return to 
this country he made preparations for the publica- 
tion of his great work. An edition of twenty-five 
hundred copies was printed in 1828, followed by an 
edition in England of three thousand copies. Being 
now seventy years of age, Mr. Webster regarded 
the main labor of his life as closed. He revised 
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several of his earlier works for the press, particularly 
his “ History of the United States for Schools.” In 
1840 he published a second edition of the American 
Dictionary in two octavo volumes. In 1843 he 
published a “ Collection of Papers on Political, 
Literary, and Moral Subjects,” comprising the pa- 
pers on Jay’s Treaty, the French Revolution, and 
the Neutrality of Nations, 

“Tae American Dictonary” is regarded by the 
best scholars in this country, in proud England it- 
self, indeed, every where, as the best standard exposi- 
tor of the English language, and as the most extra- 
ordinary monument of labor and ledrning ever 
reared by the industry and self-sacrificing devotion 
of any man in the wide history of literature. 

Of the talents and achievements, of the name 
and fame, of Noah Webster every American may 
be proud. Like Washington, Franklin, and Fulton, 
though his birth and achievements were here, his 
name belongs not to America only, but to all man- 
kind. Achievements such as theirs, like the light 
of the sun, cannot be cramped within parallels of 
latitude and longitude, but belong to the whole 
world—to the entire brotherhood of the human 
race. 


Dr. Webster, having reared a family of seven 
children, several of whom still survive, and honor 
the name they bear, and having ministered more to 
education and literature than any other man on the 
records of history, went down the declivity of life 
full of years and honors, and gently sank to rest, 
May 28th, 1843, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The labors of Dr. Webster are stamped on the 
iterature of the world as far as the English language 
is spoken, and is daily becoming more influential 
among mankind. The “ Unasriverep Dictionary” 
has been introduced into the public-schools of sev- 
eral of the United States, and is regarded as the 
standard in Congress, in colleges, and literary insti- 
tutions throughout the county, and is the ultimate 
appeal in printing offices. Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, own the copy-right 
of the work, and have done themselves and their 
country credit in embarking a fortune in the publi- 
eation of this great work, and in bringing it out in 
an elegant, durable, and cheap form. We hope 
they may distribute as many copies of this Dic- 
tionary as have been of “ Wesster’s AMERICAN 
Sre.uine Book.” 
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¥, THE SELFISH FACULTIES 


PREDOMINANT IN OUR GOVERNMENT. 


The ostensible object of all government is 
the good of the governed. The anxious parent 
endures sleepless nights, and wearisome days, 
to promote the health and comfort of the 
bodies, and equal solicitude and effort for the 
moral, social, and intellectual elevation of chil- 
dren. Every sovereign assumes, to the 
governed, similar relations, and is bound by 
every dictate of duty, to bless and protect his 
subjects. If he fail to do this, he subverts his 
prerogatives to his private gratification. In a 











republic like ours, government is really but a 
delegation of power to the chosen ruler, who is 
the mouth-piece of the public will, the arm of 
its power. 

“THe PeorLe ” make all thc ir laws and consti- 
tutions. Presidents, governors, judges, sheriffs, 
and policemen, have not the first iota of power, 
which is not found therein. If any abuses ex- 
ist in the administration of such a government, 
the fault lies with the people, or in the selfish- 
ness of the official incumbents, who are permit- 
ed to fatten on the body corporate. 


No one who is informed can doubt that our 
governmental affairs are full of abuses, but our 
people do not know it, or long custom has 
made us so familiar with them, that they are 
scarcely noticed. Our revolution was imperfect. 
True, we threw off, nominally, the yoke of 
Great Britain—we ceased to be governed by 
her statutes, but her erroneous modes of 
thought, her official abuses, and the errors of 
her social system, were never revolutionized, 
but engrafted upon our social and political in- 
stitutions. Civil institutions require to be fre- 
quently changed, to adapt them to man’s pro. 
gress in development and civilization. Hence 
European customs, many of which originated 
in a state of semi-barbarism, should have been 
very carefully culled before any of them were 
adopted into our system. In the progress of 
the race, we find capital punishment, flogging 
in the navy and army, severity in prison disci- 
pline, and flogging in schools and families, 
gradually, but surely, coming into disrepute. 
In other words, men are becoming more hu- 
mane, and less animal. But it is difficult to 
change customs at once. Old habits, and con- 
servative prejudices, are hard to eradicate, be- 
cause the elder members of society cling to 
thoughts and opinions which prevailed when 
they were young, and the effect is to check the 
reformatory spirit of the young and progressive 
portion of society. When a new colony is 
founded in the wilderness, it is done by the 
young, and they never fail, in forming a consti- 
tution, to leave behind many of the time-honor- 
ed errors of the society from which they went. 
Hence the more liberal governments of our 
new Western States. They have retained the 
good features of their home government, and 
dropped the relics of a barbarous and bigoted 
age. 

The great error of our government is, that 
designing men, following their selfish impulses, 
gain possession ‘of offices, not for the public 
good, but to gratify their unhallowed ambition. 
Many men make politics a trade—seek office 
merely for the spoils, and seem to think that 
all they can absorb of the money of the people 
is lawful plunder. Such men, if compara- 
tively honest in their private character, lay it 
aside when they enter the arena of politics, 
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have lost sight of the fact, that a swindle on 
the government is as much real knavery, as if 
perpetrated on an individual, and is, in fact, but 
cheating themselves ; or else they so far expa- 
triate themselves, as to commit piracy on their 
own father’s family. 


The thought, with many of the public ser- 
vants, appears to be, how much money can be 
obtained during a term of office, with the least 
return. The governmental crib, to them, seems 
to be made for no other purpose than to feast 
and fatten drones. Take, for example, our 
Treasury Department. New York merchants 
will receive and disburse twice the amount, 
with less than one half the expense which it 
costs the United States. Why should the See- 
retary of the Treasury be some favorite politi- 
cal hack, who makes his office a sinecure, 
leaving all the work to be done by others, while 
he enjoys the honor of the position, and its 
emoluments? Let workers, real bone-fide men 
of business, transact our affairs, who will em- 
ploy clerks for a fair business compensation, 
and have those who will work as they do in 
private mercantile houses. 

The post-office has had its abuses of a similar 
character. The chief assistants, in nearly all 
the departments, and especially in that of the 
post-office, are the men who have the knowledge, 
experience, integrity, and business talent, and 
should be at the head; leaving the legal gene- 
ral, who is often a mere moth to the treasury, 
to go about his business. How many Post- 
Master Generals has Mason Hoxsre taught 
their alphabet in post-office affairs? and yet 
every administration must drag in some political 
pet, to reap a name and salary, for that which, 
in all private enterprizes, would be given to 
those who know how to discharge its duties. 
It is proverbial, that those who do the most 
work, get the least pay, and this is emphatically 
true with the incumbents of public trust. What 
would common-sense men think of putting 
Henry Cray or Tuomas H. Benton at the 
head of a mechanic’s shop, without having any 
knowledge of the art? We might as well set 
the mechanic pleading a case, or making a 
speech on international law, without any 
knowledge of the legal profession. Every man 
to his avocation is a good maxim, as well for 
the post-office as for other affairs. Nor would 
we tempt men, by much pay for little service, 
to scramble for situations under government. 

Let the Post-office Department, in all its rami- 
fications, be served as efficiently, and economi- 
cally, as all the public servants would manage 
their private business, then might the people 
have the benefit of cheap postage without a 
drain on the treasury. The idea of paying as 
much to transmit a letter, as the same convey- 
ance will charge to carry a barrel of flour, or 
thirty yards of broadcloth, is preposterous; and 





had we not a hungry swarm of officials, to 
whom we pay extravagant compensation, all 
the burdens of the post-office might be removed. 
Great advances have been made in this reform, 
but much more remains yet to be done. 

This is akin to the mileage of Members of Con- 
gres. Other men can travel for six cents per 
mile (certainly east of the Alleghanies, and 
pay their expenses) and save good pay, but as 
soon as the same men are elected to Congress, 
forty cents per mile is paid, and the longest 
route is chosen at that, and the strong box pays 
the bill. 


But the most rascally system of robbery of 
the public treasury, is that of consTRUCTIVE 
mileage. As we hope all of our readers are 
honest, and could never devise or imagine such 
asystem; and as some of them may never have 
heard it explained, we will do so for their in- 
formation. The Senate is a perpetual body, 
that is to say, unlike the House of Representa- 
tives, whose members are all elected to take 
their seats at the beginning of every two years, 
and whose terms of service expire the 4th of 
March, every second year; the Senators are 
elected for six years, one-third taking their 
seats at the beginning of every Congress, of 
two years. Consequently we always have a 
Senate, as it does not expire with every Con- 
gress. It may sit a day, or any length of time 
after Congress adjourns, at the request of the 
President, to confirm new appointments, or to 
do any other business. This is construed to be 
an extra session, and some senators have charged 
for mileage from home and beck again, when 
they only went from their boarding-houses to 
the capitol, after having taken a good nights 
rest, for such men as have no conscience, can 
sleep just as soundly as those who have a clear 
one. They reason thus, the regular session 
gives us, by law, mileage from home and back 
again—and if we sit one day, or one hour, after 
the adjournment of Congress, it is an extra ses- 
sion; therefore it is lawful to claim, that we 
have come from our homes in Maine, Texas, 
California, Wisconsin, or less remote, between 
the third of March, at twelve o’clock at night, 
and twelve o’clock at noon the next day, on 
purpose to attend this same extra session of a 
day. And they charge mileage accordingly. 
Suppose a senator to reside four thousand miles 
from Washington, his mileage, at $8 for every 
twenty miles, from home and back again, wotld 
be the snug sum $3,200, for his constructive 
mileage which he did not travel, and $8, for the 
one day’s sitting. The regular session pays 
all of his actual travel, and this rascally or 
idiotic construction, makes one day’s sitting, for 
one man, cost $3,208, and constitutes it, in the 
estimate of sensible and honest men, an act of 
robbery, if not of absolute rascality. Suppose 
the average distance of senators from Wash- 





ington, to be eight hundred miles, and that all 
should claim pay for constructive mileage, we 
should thus pay $38,400, for just nothing at 
all. 


Look at the public printing at the seat of 
government. This must be given to persons from 
political considerations, and from twenty to 
thirty per cent more paid for it, than the same 
work would be done for by others, not under 
the pay of the United States. It is generally a 
fortune, to be reckoned by hundreds of thou- 
sands, for a capable man to get all our public 
printing for an administration of eight years. 
Again, witness the long sessions of Congress, 
the talking against time, adjourning over, sever- 
al days at once, and that frequently, and the 
lazy, rowdy life led by many of our members 
of Congress. And when the last week of the 
session has arrived, bills of the greatest, impor- 
tance are crowded through, nights and Sundays, 
with as little care as a drove of frightened 
sheep are hustled over a wall. This delay is 
oceasioned by a desire to prolong the session 
for the pay and life of ease, and for the pur- 
pose of electioneering for the future. Thus the 
people’s interests, and the people’s money are 
neglected and squandered; thousands and mil- 
lions being voted away, almost indiscriminately, 
at the last hour, either to favor some partisan 
pensioner, or to prevent the wheels of govern- 
ment from absolutely stopping. 

If we have in reality a Republic, let us have 
republican servants to do the bidding of the 
people. Aristocracy is founded on the selfish 
feelings, while true republicanism is only the 
harmonious exercise of all the faculties. As 
soon as a man allows Setr-EsTeEm to become 
the leading element of his mind, he desires to 
subject all others to his control, add to this, ex- 
cessive APPROBATIVENESS, CoMBATIVENESS, De- 
STRUCTIVENESS, and ACQUISITIVENESS, and he 
wants unlimited power, office, and wealth. In 
the hands of such persons, the property and 
power accumulate, and if ConscienTIOUSNEsSs 
and BenevoLence are not well developed, which 
is rarely the case in our public men, they be- 
come the political and commercial task-masters 
of the common masses, and thus a Republic, 
boasting of a glorious constitution, impercepti- 
bly loses its liberty, and becomes a practical 
aristocracy, governed not by crowned-heads, 
and hereditary lords, but by the tyranny of self- 
ishness. Let every man learn that he has 
faculties, which if developed and instructed will 
make him a free man, with inalienable rights, 
and the capacity of self-government. Let them 
also remember, that inequality and tyranny in 
all their protean forms, are but a perversion of 
the faculties of human nature in the tyrants. 
Then we apprehend all our public servants will 
be held by the people to a rigid accountability 
for their public stewardship, and if unfaithful, 
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be forced at the ballot-box to surrender their 
abused official trust. 

It is false logic for persons to say, “ oh, never 
mind, government is rich, what are a few thou- 
sand dollars?” We should adhere to public 
economy with as much rigidity as we do in our 
own private affairs. A dollar of the people’s 
money ought to buy as much paper, printing, 
iron, timber, labor, or talent, as a private citizen 
can obtain for the same sum, from the same per- 
sons. In proportion to the benefits of a good 
government to each individual, and the cost of 
it to each man, so is his interest in the economi- 
eal and honest administration of government, 
of the same importance to him, as is economy 
in his own private affairs. 

Suppose my share in the Cumberland Road, 
or Post-office Department, be five dollars ; it is 
a cool swindle if it be made to cost me ten. A 
man might with equal propriety pay $10 for a 
pair of boots, when he could obtain the same 
work for half the money, as to quietly allow 
government to squander the public treasure, so 
that we get but half the service for the same 
cost, which private enterprize would esteem it 
a privilege to yield. 

Let the people remember that the post-office, 
the courts, the navy, the army, the congress, 
and all the machinery of government, are of 
the people, the whole people ; their servants, and 
not their masters, and that they were all called 
into being as the creatures and agents of the 
people, and that each of these functionaries 
should obey the will of the public, legitimately 
expressed. 


The people are badly instructed in mental 
science, or they would see that all our public 
matters are warped from the line of justice by 
predominant selfish faculties in the rulers, or 
they have yet to become informed of these enor- 
mities, to induce them to clear the Augean sta- 
bles with the sweeping efficacy of outraged and 
aroused ConscIENTIOUSNESS. 





Home Department. 


HINTS TO HUSBANDS. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


THE INVALID WIFE, 

“My poor head! It seems as if it would burst!” 
murmured Mrs. Bain, as she arose from a stooping 
position, and clasped her temples with both hands. 
She was engaged in dressing a restless, fretful child, 
some two or three years old. Two children had 
been washed and dressed, and this was the last to 
be made ready for breakfast. 

As Mrs. Bain stood, with pale face, closed eyes, 
and tightly compressed lips, still clasping her throb- 
bing temples, the bell announcing the morning meal 
was rung. The sound caused her to start, and she 
said, in a low and fretful voice— 











“There’s the breakfast bell; and Charley isn’t 
ready yet; nor have I combeg my hair. How my 
head does ache! I am almost blind with the pain !” 

Then she resumed her work of dressing Charley, 
who struggled, cried, and resisted, until she was 
done. 

Mr. Bain was already up and dressed. He was 
seated in the parlor, enjoying his morning paper, 
when the breakfast bell rung. The moment he 
heard the sound, he threw down his newspaper, 
and leaving the parlor, ascended to the dining-room- 
His two oldest children were there, ready to take 
their places at the table. 

“ Where’s your mother f” he inquired of one of 
them. 


“She’s dressing Charley,” was answered. 

“ Never ready in time,” said Mr. Bain to himself, 
impatiently. He spoke in an under tone. 

For a few moments he stood with his hands on 
the back of his chair. Then he walked twice the 
length of the dining-room: and then he went to th 
door and called— ’ 

“Jane! Jane! Breakfast is on the table.” 

“T'll be there in a minute,” was replied by Mrs. 
Bain. 

“Oh, yes! I know something about your min- 
utes.” Mr. Bain said this to himself. “This neyer 
being in time annoys me terribly. Tm always 
ready. I'm always up to time. But there’s no re- 
gard to time in this house.” 

Mrs. Bain was still struggling with her cross and 
troublesome child, when the voice of her impatient 
husband reached her. The sound caused a throb of 
intenser pain to pass through her aching head. 

“Jane, make haste! Breakfast is all getting 
cold, and I'm in a hurry to go away to business,” 
was called once more. 

“Do have a little patience. I'll be there in a 
moment,” replied Mrs. Bain. 

“A moment! This is always the way.” 

And Mr. Bain once more paced backwards and 
forwards. 

Meantime the wife hurriedly completed her own 
toilet, and then repaired to the dining-room. She 
was just five minutes too late. 

One glance at her pale, suffering face, should 
have changed to sympathy and pity the ill humor 
of her thoughtless, impatient husband. But it was 
not so. The moment she appeared, he said— 

“This is too bad, Jane! I’ve told you, over and 
over, that I don’t like to wait after the bell rings. 
My mother was always promptly at her place, and 
I'd like my wife to imitate so good an example.” 

Perhaps nothing could have hurt Mrs. Bain more 
than such a cruel reference of her husband to his 
mother, coupled with so unfeeling a declaration of 
his will concerning her—as if she were to be the 
mere creature of his will. 

A sharp reply was on the tongue of Mrs. Bain, 
but she kept it back. The pain in her head subsi- 
ded all at once ; but a weight and oppression in her 
breast followed, that was almost suffocating. 

Mr. Bain drank his coffee, and eat his steak and 
toast, with a pretty fair relish ; for he had a good 
appetite and a good digestion, and was in a state of 
robust health. But Mrs. Bain eat nothing. How 





could she eat? And yet, it is but the truth to say, 
that her husband, who noticed the fact, attribted her 
abstinence from food more to temper than want of 
appetite. He was aware that he had spoken too 
freely, and attributed the consequent change in his 
wife’s manner to anger rather than a wounded 
spirit. 

“Do you want anything?” asked Mr. Bain, on 
rising from the table, and turning to leave the room 
He spoke with more kindness than previously. 

“No,” was the wife’s brief answer, made without 
lefting her eyes to her husband's face. 

“ In the sulks |” 

Mr. Bain did not say this aloud, but such was his 
thought, as he turned away and left the house. He 
did not feel altogether comfortable, of course. No 
man feels comfortable while there is a cloud upon 
the brow of his wife, whether it be occasioned by 
peevishness, ill-temper, bodily or mental suffering. 
No, Mr. Bain did not feel altogether comfortable, nor 

satisfied with himself, as he walked along to his 
store ; for there came across his mind a dim recol- 
lection of having heard the baby fretting and crying 
during the night ; and also of having seen the form 
of his wife moving to and fro in the chamber, while 
he lay snugly reposing in bed 

But these were unpleasant images, and Mr. Bain 
thrust them from his mind. 

While Mr. Bain took his morning walk to his 
store, his lungs freely and pleasurably expanding in 
the pure, invigorating air, his wife, to whose threb- 
bing temples the anguish had returned, and whose 
relaxed muscles had scarcely enough tension to sup- 
port the weight of her slender frame, slowly and 
painfully began the work of getting her two oldest 
children ready for school. This done, the baby had 
to be washed and dressed. It screamed during the 
whole operation; and, when at last it feel asleep 
upon her bosom, she was so completely exhausted 
that she had to lie down. Tears wet her pillow as 
she lay with her babe upon her arm. He, to whom 
alone she had a right to look for sympathy, for sup- 
port, and for strength in her many trials, did not 
appear to sympathize with her in the least. If she 
looked sober from the pressure of pain, fatigue, or 
domestic trials, he became impatient, and sometimes 
said, with cruel thoughtlessness, that he was tired 
of clouds and rain, and would give the world for a 
wife who could smile now and then. If, amid her 
many household cares and duties, she happened to 
neglect some little matter that affected his comfort, 
he failed not to express his annoyance, and not al- 
ways in carefully-chosen words. No wonder that 
her woman's heart melted—no wonder that hot 
tears were on her cheeks. 

Mr. Bain had, as we have said, an excellent ap- 
petite, and he took especial pleasure in its gratifi- 
cation. He liked his dinner particularly, and his 
dinners were always good dinners. He went to 
market himself. On his way to his store he passed 
through the market, and his butcher sent home 
what he purchased. 

“The marketing has come home,” said the cook 
to Mrs. Buin, about ten o'clock, arousing her from a 
brief slumber into which she had fallen—a slumber 
that exhausted nature demanded and which would 
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have done far more than medicine for the restora- 
tion of something like a healthy tone to her system. 

“Very well. I will come down in alittle while,” 
returned Mrs. Bain, raising herself on her elbow, 
“and see about dinner. What has Mr. Bain sent 
home ¢” 

“A calf’s head |” 

“ What ?” 

“A calf’s head.” 

“Very well. I will be down to see about it.” 
Mrs. Bain repressed any further remark. 

Sick and exhausted as she felt, she must spend at 
least two hours in the kitchen in making soup and 
dressing the calf's head for her husband’s dinner, 
Nothing of this could be trustsd to the cook, for to 
trust any part of its preparation to her was to have 
it spoiled. 

With a sigh, Mrs. Bain arose from the bed. At 
first she staggered across the room like one intoxi- 
cated, and the pain, which had subsided during her 
brief slumber, returned again with added violence. 
But, really sick as she felt, she went down to the 
kitchen, and passed full two hours there in the pre- 
paration of delicacies for her husband’s dinner. 
And what was her reward ! 

“ This is the worst calf’s head soup you ever made. 
What have have you done to it?” said Mr. Bain, 
pushing the plate of soup from before him, with an 
expression of disgust on his face. 

There were tears in the eyes of the suffering wife, 
and she lifted them to her husband’s countenance, 
Steadily she looked at him for a few moments ; then 
her lips quivered, and the tears fell over her cheeks. 
Hastily rising, she left the dining-room. 

“It is rather hard that I can’t speak without hav- 
ing a scene,” muttered Mr. Bain, as he tried his 
soup once more. It did not suit his taste at all, so 
he pushed it from him, and made his dinner of some- 
thing else. 

As his wife had been pleased to go off up stairs 
in a huff, just at a word, Mr. Bain did not feel in- 
clined to humor her. So, after finishing his dinner, 
he took his hat and left the house, without so much 
as seeking to offer a soothing word. 

Does the reader wonder that, when Mr. Bain re- 
turned in the evening, he found his wife so seriously 
ill as to make it necessary to send for their family 
physician? No; the reader will not wonder at this, 
But Mr. Bain felt a little surprised. He had not 
anticipated anything of the kind. 

Mrs. Bain was not only ill, but delirious. Her 
feeble frame, exhausted by maternal duties, and 
ever- beginning, never-ending household cares, had 
yielded under the accumulation of burdens too 
heavy to bear. 


For a while after Mr. Bain’s return, his wife 
talked much, but incoherently: then she became 
quiet. But her fever remained high, and inflam- 
mation tended strongly towards the brain. He was 
sitting by the bed-side about ten o’clock, alone with 
her, when she began to talk in her wandering way 
again, but her words were distinct and coherent. 

“I tried to do it right,” said she, sadly ; “ but my 
head ached so that I did not know what I was do- 
ing. Ah me! I never please him now in anything. 
I wish I could always look pleasant—cheerful. But 
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I can’t. Well! well! it won't last forever. I 
never feel well—never—never—never! And I'm 
so faint and weak in the morning! But he has no 
patience with me. He doesn’t know what it is to 
feel sick. Ah me!” 

And her voice sighed itself away into silence. 

With what a rebuking force did these words full 
upon the ear of Mr. Bain! He saw himself in a 
new light. He was the domestic tyrant, and not 
the kind and thoughtful husband. 

A few days,and Mrs. Bain was moving about her 
house and among her children once more, pale as a 
shadow, and with lines of pain upon her forehead, 
How differently was she now treated by her hus- 
band! With what considerate tenderness he re- 
garded her! But, alas! he saw his error too late ! 
The gentle, loving creature, who had come to his 
side ten years before, was not much longer to remain 
with him. A few brief summers came and went, 
and then her frail body was laid amid the clods of 
the valley. 

Alas! how many, like Mrs. Bain, have thus passed 
away, who, if truly loved and cared for, would have 
been the light of now darkened hearths, and the 
blessing and joy of now motherless children and 
bereaved husbands ! 
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A CHAPTER ON REFORM. 


BY J. TITUS TOWNSEND. 





SOCIETY AND ITS CONDITION—THE PULPIT AND THE 
PRESS—THEATERS—WOMAN AS SHE IS, AND AS SHE 
SHOULD BE—HER EDUCATION, INFLUENCE, AND DKS- 
TINY—MAN’S DUTY. 

No one will deny the progress of this age in the 
paths of science and knowledge, but that man’s ad- 
vance is equally rapid towards perfection of char- 
acter and consequent happiness, few are willing to 
admit ; true—he can produce the countless achieve- 
ments of art as his handiwork, command the very 
elements to his Lidding, or measure the blue dis- 
tance from star to star; yet is he not, with all his 
works and aspirations, the slave of pride and evil 
passions, with all his greatness and power, wholly 
unable to govern himself in the smallest matters 
relating to his moral and physical being? To look 
upon the masses of earth’s population is to look 
upon a condition of toil, suffering, and degradation. 
Ignorance and vice, hand in hand ; intemperance 
and licentiousness, and human oppression over all, 
presents to us a picture from which we may well 
startin dismay! Select, if you will, from the mass, 
the minds that govern all human action. Our wisest 
legislators, most profound scholars, earth’s greatest 
reformers, and art’s most talented disciples—even 
here you will find that deficiency in physical and 
moral excellence, which alone is sufficient to clog the 
wheels of progress. The tongue of eloquence and 
the voice of inspiration may teach the duty of man 
to man ; but we look in vain for an unexceptionable 
example among the most godly of our pulpit moni- 
tors. If the master-spirits of creation thus lack 
the essential elements of perfection, we may search 
the works of human life in vain for peace and hap- 
piness. In truth, life is full of suffering. Through 
an incessant pampering of appetite and other ani- 








mal propensities, a constant violation of the laws of 
nature, diseases innumerable are entailed upon us, 
sapping to the foundation the spring of life and en- 
ergy ; hence it is that so few, comparatively, arise 
from the turmoil of the million to eminence and dis- 
tinction ; that such countless scores drop into the 
grave before their years are half told. 


Selfishness is the all-pervading spirit of this 
boasted age of refinement, and mammon is the uni- 
versal god, before whose gilded altar conscievee, 
truth, and all the purer feelings of man’s nature 
are blindly sacrificed. Wealth is a passport through 
life, more potent than knowledge or virtue, and far 
surpasses charity in the covering of sins. 

The causes of the present unhappy condition of 
the human family, and the remedies for the social 
evils that now exist, are matters than which none 
more important can occupy the intelligent mind ; 
suggesting volumes of earnest, thoughtful consider- 
tion, and a spacious field of action; ye. how few, 
with the moral courage to enter upon the field, and 
prosecute the noble work of the earth’s redemption. 
The pulpit is given to expounding theoretic hobbies, 
distorting pure scripture to meet the misconceptions 
of sectarian creeds ; vilifying opposing sects, and, 
not unfrequently, directly pampering the pride 
and folly of an auditory assembled at fashion’s call 
to compare silks and jewels, and to lounge on soft 
cusions in lively inattention to all else than fashion’s 
mockery. 

The press, holding the scepter of immense power 
for good or evil, is equally blinded by passion, prej- 
udice, and self-interest, and almost wholly subservi- 
ent to the “almighty dollar.” Lofty talents, fitted 
to inspire the multitude with the noble spirits of 
truth, love, and justice, are perverted to the vilest 
of uses, emanating from which society ‘is drugged 
to enervation with licentious lore, thrilling illustra- 
tions of sickly fiction, teeming with every device, 
skillfully woven to intoxicate and mislead the ima- 
gination, to feed vanity, excite passion, pervert pure 
natural feeling, and fill the mind with desires never 
to be realized. 

In like manner our theaters are given to the grat- 
ification of a morbid craving, and to the perpetua- 
tion of human folly—abounding in pernicious ex- 
amples and influences, and exhibiting those high- 
wrought, over-drawn pictures of life, tinseled with 
scenes whose only existence spring from man’s over- 
tasked and fevered brain. Scenes of blood and re- 
venge, hypocrisy and intrigue, half-attired dancing 
women, unblushing blasphemy, all alikeyipjurious 
to the morals and demoralizing to the se Nor 
does it require deep research to trace out the cause 
of the evils with which society is afflicted. We 
conceive that this distempered condition may be 
cured, but by no quack theory, religious revival, or 
—change of costume. Let us look at home for the 
cause and the remedy. 

Woman and her offspring! At the tenderest 
age should the seeds be sown that, with careful nur- 
ture, will ripen into a blessed harvest. Is it not on 
woman that the task devolves of regenerating the 
fallen race of man? Is not her precepts and ex- 
amples the instillation that ever controls his efforts ? 
Woman’s influence is the soil in which man’s destiny 
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is determined for good or ill. If the soil is barren 
or uncongenial, principle gives place to corruption, 
and it springs forth, like rank weeds, to contaminate. 
How shall we find woman of the present day? Is 
it with that healthy constitution and self-controlling 
power of mind fitting her for the important duties 
of her mission? On the contrary, shall we not find 
her, intellectually and physically, incompetent for 
her great task? Her very limited education consists 
of a vain show of parlor accomplishments ; her time 
is occupied in altering the pattern of her dress, dis- 
seminating senseless gagsip, or pursuing the phan- 
tom pleasures of life in the ball-room, at theaters, 
or at midnight parties. Her god is Fashion ; and to 
his arbitrary and life-destroying decrees, she gives 
her time with thoughtless devotion—and man! the 
“lord of creation,” whom she has brought up to 
know no better, deems education unsuited to her 
province. He is content that she should remain at 
home, know nothing, and mind the baby. With all 
his wisdom, he has not the penetration to discern 
that the care of the baby is a duty of more conse- 
quence than the ruling of empires; if that duty 
was properly performed, we should need no laws, 
no prisons, no doctors. 


It is not to woman alone that we must look for 
reform ; she is at present incapable of the great ef- 
fort. Let man see to it that woman is better edu- 
cated, and with the view of the great duties devolv- 
ing upon her, let woman arise in her dignity, rebel 
at once against the caprices and tyranizing dominion 
of Fashion, dress healthfully, take air and exercise, 
observe temperance in all things, and become na- 
ture’s peerless co-worker in the grand work of human 
elevation. 





WOMAN'S SPHERE, 


The following, from a recent number of the Ohio 
Cultivator, by Mrs, Franors D. Gace, will interest 
and encourage our readers. She says :—* Iam now 
at the house of a friend, eight miles from Cleveland, 
on a visit. I wish you could, all of you, see this 
beautiful garden. The nicely graveled walks—the 
neat plots of grass, without a weed—the beautiful 
varied evergreens, the fresh blooming roses and 
flowers—ah ! you would, some of you, I am think- 
ing, be hoeing up those big docks and Jamestown 
weeds, that are spoiling your door-yard. But that 
was not what I was going to talk about: but those 
cherry-trees, loaded till their boughs bend with fruit, 
then these raspberries, white, yellow, and red, that 
give fair promise of luxuriant living by and by; 
peach-trees that the frost of May slipped over; 
and strawberries—such strawberries! it would do 
your eyes good to see them, and give your nostrils a 
wider expansion to smell them, and your mind an 
enlarged view of the comfort you might take, if you 
would only set yourselves about it, and have these 
delicious berries fresh for your own table in the 
early spring-time. It is no exaggeration to say that 
many of them are too big for a bite, and one that 
was laid upon my dish yesterday, made four good 
mouthfuls, and would have made twenty for those 
ladies who eat peas with a fork. It measured five 
inches in circumference, and was really the finest 
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berry that ever blessed my eyes or my plate—for I 
ate it all at one meal. 


They say that strawberries can be easily raised, 
and that any ground that will grow good beets and 
lettuce will grow good strawberries. Leached ashes 
and rotten wood make the best manures, so I am 
told here; and surely I should believe, for the like 
of those berries is not found every day ; and, girls, 
you can plant them, raise them, and pick them your- 
selves ; aye, and eat them, too, if you will, without 
stepping out of your line of business, or compro- 
mising your dignity either. Shall I tell you who? 
yes I will ; for who should set your fashjons but the 
Governor's wife and daughters? Yes, girls, the 
Governor's wife and daughters ! Now Ill bet a big 
strawberry that you are, some of you, fancying 
three stately ladies, dressed in rich silks, with gloved 
hands and haughty air. Fie! no such thing! Mrs. 
Woop (I know them only as farmer folk) has her 
checked apron on, now getting breakfast, and her 
daughters, I'll warrant yon, are busy; the oldest 
one, Mrs. Georce Merwin, it was that raised and 
presented me with the big strawberry. 


These ladies work in the garden, train up the 
vines, weed the beds, tend the boarders, and around 
them a fairy land of beauty and luxury. Why may 
not you do the same ? 


Now, dear girls, you whose homes are situated 
away from the bustle and confusion of the city— 
by the bubbling brooks, or upon the borders of the 
forest, or even you who live in more favored places, 
amid the comforts of wealth and ease, let me ask 
you to think sometimes about the wife of your Gov- 
ernor—think of her as one like unto yourself—per- 
forming all life’s holiest duties, carefully, cheerfully. 
I have heard some of you sometimes say that such 
an one was as ‘proud and stuck up as if she were 
the Governor's wife.’ Now don’t slander the Gov- 
ernor’s wife any more : go imitate her quiet domes- 
tic virtues—be faithful to your duties, create around 
you an atmosphere of beauty and usefulness, live 
plain, simple, truthful, earnest lives. Think less of 
the trimming of your dress, more of the garniture 
of your heads and hearts, and more of your yards 
and gardens, For the sake of those you love, do 
this. How can your sons or your brothers grow up 
coarse and unrefined, if you throw around them a 
panorama of beauty and harmony? Fill your gar- 
dens and yards with fruits and shrubbery ; toll the 
birds to your bowers, and let them sing their merry 
harmonies at the threshhold, and by and by you may 
have a home of your own, each one of you, that will 
fill the heart of the sojourner within thy gates with 
hopeful happiness.” 


[“ Come again,” Mrs. Gace, “we like to hear you 
talk.” Your letter suggested to us the propriety of 
establishlng “A Woman's Derarrment” in every 
agricultural journal in which directions for g t 
ing, planting trees, shrubs, and beautifying Home, 
might be given. This, we think, would interest the 
wives and daughters of farmers quite as much as 
special directions for “eradicating grease spots,” 
“killing bed bugs,” and so forth. We shall look, 
hereafter; for the “ Woman’s Department” in all 
our agricultural exchanges. } 





SKETCHES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 


DEAD. 
NUMBER I. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

This illustrious philosopher, the glory of his 
country and of his race, was the son of Isaac New- 
ton, proprietor of a manor in Lincolnshire, England, 
where he was born, December 25, 1642. Newton 
was an only and a posthumous child, his father 
having died a few months before his birth, at the 
age af thirty-six. He was first put to a small day 
school, from which he was removed when he 
reached the age of twelve, to the grammar school 
of Grantham, the county town. Here he boarded 
at the house of a Mr. Clark, an apothecary, the va- 
rious chemical preparations and other curious con- 
tents of whose shelves are supposed to have con- 
tributed to awaken his taste for physical investiga- 
tion and experiment. 

His genius for mechanical invention now began 
to display itself in the construction of many curi- 
ous pieces of workmanship, among which were a 
water-mill, a water-clock, a carriage in which he 
could wheel himself around the room, and other 
similar contrivances. He appears, also, to have 
already begun the study of geometry, making his 
way through the Elements of Euclid with so much 
ease, that a rapid perusal of the demonstrations in 
their order sufficed to make him master of them; 
he read the work as if it had been a history or a 
tale. Having spent a few years at Grantham, his 
mother took him home to farm the estate that he 
might lead a country life as his father and grand- 
father had done. But occupation of this kind had 
no attraction for the young philosopher. When he 
was sent with a servant to dispose of the produce 
of the farm, he would let the man go by himself to 
market, while he either sat, book in hand, by the 
road-side, or repaired to his former lodgings at the 
apothecary’s, and shut himself up with a parcel of 
old books in the garret. At length, convinced that 
he would never make a good farmer, his mother 
consented to allow. him to follow the bent of his 
inclination. Having spent nine months more at the 
grammar school, he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge in June, 1660. Here he applied himself 
especially to mathematical science with extraordi- 
nary ardor; and although the statement is almost 
incredible, he actually completed all the splendid 
discoveries which have immortalized his name, 
within the first six years of his academic course. 

In 1664, he purchased a prism, or triangular 
piece of glass, for the purpose of testing some ex- 
periments suggested by a work of Descartes; and 
the investigations upon which he thus entered led 
him gradually to his great discovery of the compo- 
sition of light, and the unequal refrangibility of 
the different sorts of rays, the doctrine from which 
nearly the whole of modern optical science is -de- 
rived. 

In or before the year 1666, he had invented his 
new instrument of calculation, the method of flux- 
ions, the grand auxiliary to which physical science 
in almost every department owes its chief triumphs, 
and without which it would have been compara- 
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tively helpless. In the same year, having 
retired to his home in Woolsthorp, to avoid 
the plague, which raged at Cambridge, he 
was, while sitting in his mother's garden, 
struck with the first idea of his theory or 
universal gravitation, by the simple incident 
of an apple dropping from a tree. He im- 
mediately entered into the calculations ne- 
cessary to verify the hypothesis he had 
formed, and would have then established its 
truth if he had possessed accurate measure- 
ments of all the distances which he had to 
take into account; but being misled by cer- 
tain incorrect statements which prevented 
the result of his investigations from turning 
ou. what it should have done, he desisted 
from the further prosecution of the subject, 
and it was not until sixteen or seventeen Zz 
years afterwards that, with rectified data, 
he resumed it, and soon brought it to a tri- © 
umphant conclusion. * 


Meanwhile he had taken his degree of 
A. B. in 1665, had become a junior Fellow of 
his college in 1667, had graduated M. A. in 
1668, and in the same year had obtained a 








SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 





senior Fellowship. In 1669, he was appointed to 
the Professorship of Mathematics. In 1672, he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
almost immediately after began to contribute to 
the transactions of the Society accounts of his dis- 
covery in optics, which fixed upon him the atten- 
tion of men of science in every part of Europe. 
These and other communications involved him in 
many vexatious controversies, which greatly an- 
noyed and distressed his sensitive disposition, and 
even at times to have made him almost regret that 
he had not hidden from the world the light that 
fell upon him. “I blame my own imprudence,” 
he exclaims in one of his letters, “for parting with 
so real a blessing as my quiet, to run after a 
shadow.” He expressed the utmost aversion to 
the publication of his Principia, the immortal dis- 
closure of his philosophy of the universe, when the 
Royal Society first applied to him to allow them to 
print it. Writing on the subject to Halley he said, 
“ Philosophy is such an impertinently litigious lady, 
that a man had as good be engaged in law-suits as 
to have anything to do with her.”, He was, how- 
ever, prevailed upon to yield, and the work was 
published in.May, 1687. His Optics he would not 
allow to appear till 1704, two vears after the death 
of his pertinacious tormentor Hooke, who, while 
he lived, had almost regularly either contested the 
truth of every discovery Newton announced, or 
claimed it as his own. 


In 1688 Newton, having some time before dis- 
tinguished himself by his defense of the privileges 
of the University against certain arbitrary attempts 
of James IL, was returned as one of its representa- 
tives in Parliament. In 1695, he was appointed 
to the office of Warden, and in 1699, to that of 
Master of the Mint, a place worth £1,500 a year. 
He now relinquished the teaching of his class, and 
in 1703, resigned his Professorship. In 1701, he 
was again elected to Parliament for the University 














of Cambridge. In 1703, he was elected President 
of the Royal Society, and he was annually elected 
to the same high office while he lived. In 1705! 
he received the honor of knighthood. 


The remainder of his life, except while engaged 
with the duties of his office, was spent, as the pre- 
vious portion had been, in constant study, almost 
every department of human knowledge receiving 
in its turn some new light from his singularly gift- 
ed intellect. Newton died at his home in Kensing- 
ton, March 20th, 1727, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. 

Who can look upon such a forehead as that of 
Newton, so massive in all its parts, without being 
struck with the fact that Phrenology is true in at- 
tributing to him the rarest gifts of intellect? His 
animal propensities were weak, he was modest and 
timid to a fault, and lived a pure and blameless 
life. 
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AY SELF-CULTURE. 
The mind 


is so constituted that a great 
amount of cultivation is necessary for the full 
development of its powers. No man, whatever 
may have been his intellectual endowments, has 
ever become great in literature, science, or 
philosophy, without long and persevering effort. 





Men of genius are men of toil ; and they rise 
to eminence, not merely because they possess 
mental faculties, of transcendant power and 
brilliancy, but because they cultivate, with in- 
creasing assiduity, the native talents with which 
they are endowed. Many a young man has 
Fad his hopes of future greatness forever blast- 
ed, by having imbibed the pleasing, but delusive 
idea, that he was born a genius. Who would 
toil to ascend the hill of fame, if its summit 
could be gained by a fife of idleness and 
pleasure? Who would Strive for greatness, if 
made to believe that genius was thrust upon 
him, and like an inherited estate, he had only 
to use it? Genius is like ore in the bed, which 
must be brought to the light, and fused, and 
harmonized, into useful and beautiful forms. 
The essential elements of the polished ra- 
pier, or Damascus blade, existed in the rude 
lump of ore, but it required the patient skill 
and energy of the smith to bring it from its 
crude condition to one of glaring brilliancy, 
elasticity, and keenness. 

It should be a fixed principle, with all who 
have the responsibility of educating the young, 
to instil into their minds the idea, that in order 
to become learned they must rely mainly upon 
their own resources, 


It is idle to suppose that a few years spent 
at school is sufficient to establish one’s reputa- 
tion for learning and renown. The advantages 
of a liberal education are useful to those who 
are determined to educate themselves. It ren- 
ders the struggle less arduous, by having the 
aids of age and wisédm to point out the way 
that leads to honor, usefulness, and distinction. 

A course of instruction at some celebrated 
institution of learning, will prove disadvanta- 
geous to those who rely upon the honors con- 
ferred upon them by learned professors, to 
bring themselves into notice, without making 
further efforts to acquire knowledge, than 
merely going through the rotation of classical 
recitations, without that personal searching, 
criticism, and reflection, which makes the ideas 
our own. 

The honor of being a self-taught man should 
not be confined entirely to those who have not 
had the advantages of a liberal education. 
Does four or eight year’s study, of a variety of 
sciences, perfect the mind in any one thing? 
Nothing would be more ridiculous than such a 
supposition. The college-graduate is obliged 
to study for years before he can render himself 
distinguished in his profession. He must, in 
short, be self-taught in the volumes of observa- 
tion, experience, and practical life. 

Self-educated men, in the common accepta- 
tion of that term, are those who have risen to 
distinction withont the advantages of a collegi- 
ate course of instruction. In this category 
may be classed Dr. Franklin, Washington, 
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Sherman, and others, who lived in the “ time 
that tried men’s souls ;” and in our own day, 
Clay, Van Buren, and many other distinguished 
men may be ranked in the same class. These 
examples should furnish a motive to young 
men to improve the time and talents conferred 
upon them by an ALL WISE CREATOR, in such 
a manner as to become a blessing to society 
and the world. There is a vast amoynt of uncul- 
tivated mind in our country, and it is dangerous 


to republican institutions. It should be the aim © 


of every patriot, to do all in his power to in- 
fluence the young to persevere in the culture of 
their minds, that they may be prepared to act 
well their part in sustaining the institutions of 
our beloved country. 

The instruction which youth receive at school 
is only a step-stone to self-improvement. It 
places in their hands the tools with which to 
carve out their future achievements. The best 
institutions of learning in the world can do no 
more than this; for the topmost round of the 
ladder of science can only be attained by a life- 
time of intellectual toil. But not to be misun- 
derstood on this subject, I would simply re- 
mark, that it is idle to suppose that all minds 
are susceptable of the same degree of improve- 
ment. No truth presents itself with more force 
and plainness, than that the human family pos- 
sess a diversity of intellectual gifts ; Homer, 
Milton, and Shakspeare, will stand in future 
ages, as they have done in past, upon the high- 
est summit of Parnassus’ mount, and he who 
attempts to soar above them, -will make an 
“ unearthly fluttering,” and perish in the rash 
adventure. ‘No sane mind attempts impossi- 
bilities,” and the young aspirant for intellectual 
renown should study his own capabilities, by 
the light which the true science of mind 
sheds along his pathway, and pursue such a 
course of self-culture as will be certain to 
gratify a laudable ambition. 

The government under which we live is 
favorable to self-culture, for the obyipus rea- 
son, that the highest stations are within the 
reach of the humblest individual. 
of talent, polished and strengthened by indus- 
try, and not heirship, give office and honor. 
Quite a number of our presidents have been 
men who raised themselves from obscurity, by 
indominatable perseverance in self-culture, to 
the highest and most honorable station in the 
gift of an enlightened nation. The road to 
knowledge is not hedged up by despotic enact- 
ments, either civil or religious, and every per- 
son is left to the freedom of his own will in 
selecting a profession, or occupation for life. 
Thus the young man is thrown upon his own 
resources, and the progress he makes towards 
the goal of intelligence, will be in exact propor- 
tion te his natural capacity, and the effort he 
makes to acquire useful knowledge. Finally, 


The nobility 





self-culture should extend to morals ; for men 
of giant intellects, without morality, are a 
curse to any nation. P. L. B. 
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| NUTRITION IN VARIOUS GRAINS. 


Wheat is one of the most important of all crops. 
The grain contains from 50 to 70 per cent of starch, 
from 10 to 20 per cent of gluten, and from 8 to 5 
per cent of fatty matter. The proportion of gluten 
is said to be largest in the grain of quite warm 
countries. 

It is a singular fact that, in all the seed of wheat 
and other grains, the principal part of the oil lies 
near or in the skin, as also does a large portion of 
the gluten. The bran owes to this much of its nu- 
tritive and fattening qualities. Thus, in refining our 
flour to the utmost possible extent, we diminish 
somewhat its value for food. The phosphates of 
the ash also lie to a great degree in the skin. The 
best fine flour contains above seventy pounds of 
starch to each hundred. The residue of one hun- 
dred pounds consists of ten or twelve pounds of 
gluten, six to eight pounds of sugar and gum, and 
ten to fourteen pounds of water, and a little oil. 

Rye flour more nearly resembles wheaten flour 
in its composition than any other ; it has, however, 
more of certain gummy and sugary substances, 
‘which make it tenacious, and also impart a sweetish 
taste. In baking, all grains and roots which have 
much starch in them, a certain change takes place 
in their chemical composition. By baking, flour 
becomes more nutritious, and more easily digestible, 
because more soluble. 

Barley contains rather less starch than wheat, 
also less sugar and gum. There is little gluten, but 
a substance somewhat like it, and containing about 
the same amount of nitrogen. 

Oats. Oatmeal is little used as food in this coun- 
try, but it is equal, if not superior, in its nutritious 
qualities, to flour from any of the other grains; 
superior, I have no doubt, to most of the fine 
wheaten flour of the northern latitudes. It con- 
tains from 10 to 18 per cent of a body having about 
the same amount of nitrogen or gluten. Besides 
this, there is a considerable quantity of sugar and 
gum, and from 5 to 6 per cent of oil or fatty mat- 











ter, which may be obtained in the form of a clear 
fragrant liquid. Oatmeal cakes owe their peculiar 
agreeable taste and smell to this oil. Oatmeal, 
then, has not only an abundance of substance con- 
taining nitrogen, but is also quite fattening. It is, 
in short, an excellent food for working animals, and, 
as has been abundantly proved in Scotland, for 
working men also. 

Buckwheat is less nutritious than the other grains 
which we have noticed. Its flour has from 6 to 10 
per cent of nitrogenous compounds, about 50 per 
cent of starch, and from 5 to 8 per cent of sugar 
and gum. In speaking of buckwheat or of oats, we 
of course mean without husks. 

Rice was formerly supposed to contain little ni- 
trogen; but recent examinations have shown that 
there is a considerable portion, some 6 or 8 per 
cent of a substance like gluten. The per centage 
of fatty matter and of sugar is quite small, but that 
of starch much larger than any grain yet mentioned, 
being between 80 and 90 per cent; usually about 
82 per cent. 

Indian corn is the last of grains that we shall no- 
tice. This contains about 60 per cent of starch, 
nearly the same as oats. The proportion of oil and 
gum is large, about 10 per cent; this explains the 
fattening properties of Indian meal, so well known 
to practical men. There is, besides these, a good 
portion of sugar. The nitrogenous substances are 
also considerable in quantity—some 12 or 16 per 
cent. All these statements are from the prize es- 
say of Mr. J. H. Salisbury, published by the New 

ork State Agricultural Society. They show that 
the results of European chemists have probably 
been obtained by the examination of varieties in- 
ferior to ours; they have not placed Indian corn 
much above the level of buckwheat or rice, whereas, 
from the above, it is seen to be “in most respects, 
superior to any other grain.” 

Sweet corn differs from all other varieties, con- 
taining only about 18 per cent of starch. The 
amount of sugar is, of course, very large ; the nitro- 
genous substance amounts io the very large pro- 
portion of 20 per cent; of gum, to 18 or 14; and 
of oil, to about 11. This, from the above results, is 
one of the most nourishing crops grown. If it can 
be made to yield as much per acre as the harder 
varieties, it is well worth a trial on a large scale— 
Professor Norton’s Elements of Scientifie Agricul- 
ture. 





\ 
WHat CAN BE DONE WITH SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF AN 


Acrr.—A correspondent of the Louisville Journal 
writes as follows :— 

Gentlemen :—A little more than a month ago, 
the following article appeared in one or more of 
our city papers :— 

“ Production of Seven-sighths of an Acre of 
Land.—I have just seven-eights of an acre of land 
where I reside. Upon it there is a small but com- 
fortable dwelling-house, wood-house, carriage-house, 
smoke-house, and barn, a wood-yard, barn-yard, 
and a lane, five rods long, from thence to the road ; 
also, a front-yard, four by six rods. By this time, 
perhaps, the reader is about ready to say, well, this 
about occupies your seven-eighths of an acre. But 
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VA also have a garden upon the same seven-eighths 
o 


f an acre, from which I raised the summer past, 
all the onions, squashes, cucumbers, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, sweet corn, asparagus, pie-plant, 
beets, musk-melons, beans, peas, and cabbages, that 
were wanted for my family use (a family of six 
persons besides working men) during the time of 
using garden sauce. And, after the maturity of 
the crop, gathered for fall and winter use, half a 
bushel onions, seven bushels potatoes, four bushels 
sweet potatoes, half a bushel sweet corn, and fifty- 
nine cabbage heads. 

* “Thave a small nursery also upon this seven- 
eighths of an acre, consisting of over 2,000 trees, 
mostly of fine size for transplanting, comprising 
apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, quince, and grape 
trees. During the time of feasting, we have had 
raspberries, gooseberries, and currants, almost 
without measure—bushels of each. Cherries, 
peaches, plums, pears, grapes, and apples have 
been used as free as water; how many I cannot tell. I 
have sold from the same seven-eighths of an acre, 
trees to the amount of $74 08. Fruit for cash :— 
cherries, $5 35; peaches, $13 93; pears, $5 50; 
plums, $7 50; quinces, $2; and grapes, $5 75. 
Making, in the aggregate, $115 12. I have put 30 
bushels of choice winter apples in my cellar; and 
to finish off the list, have cut from 400 to 500 
pounds of good hay. 

“This is a correct statement of seven-eighths of 
an acre of land in Ritchfield, Summitt County, Ohio. 

“J. W. Weep.” 





“Manacemest or Antwats.—In breaking or man- 
aging a horse, however intractable or stubborn his 
temper may be, preserve yourown. Almost every 
fault of the brute arises from ignorance. Be pa- 
tient with him, teach and coax him, and success, in 
time, is certain. There are tricks, however, which 
are the result of confirmed habit or viciousness, 
and these sometimes require a different treatment. 
A horse accustomed to starting and running away, 
may be effectually cured by putting him to the top 
of his speed on such occasions, and running him till 
pretty thoroughly exhausted. 


A horse that had a trick of pulling at his bridle 
and breaking it, was at last reduced to better hab- 
its, by tying him tightly to a stake driven on the 
bank of a deep stream. With his tail pointing to 
the water, he commenced pulling at the halter, 
which suddenly parting, over the bank he tumbled, 
and after a somerset or two, and floundering awhile 
in the water, he was satisfied to remain at his post 
in future, and break no more bridles. 

A ram has been cured of butting at everything 
and everybody, by placing an unresisting effigy in 
a similar position; when the sudden assault on a 
wintry day resulted in tumbling his ramship into a 
cold bath, which his improved manners took good 
care to avoid in future. 

A sheep-killing dog has been made too much 
ashamed ever again to look a sheep in the face, by 
tying his hind legs to a stout ram, on the brow of a 
hill, while the flock were quietly feeding at the 
bottom. On being set free, and somewhat startled 
at setting out, in his haste to rejoin his friends, he 


tumbled and thumped master Tray so sadly over 
the stones and gullies, that he was quite satisfied 
to confine himself to cooked mutton thereafter. 

Man’s reason was given him to control “ the 
beasts of the fields and the birds of the air,” by 
other means than brute force, If he will bring 
this into play, he will have no difficulty in meeting 
and overcoming every emergency of perverse in- 
tellect or bad habits in the dumb thing, by his su- 
perior judgment.—Ezchange. 





To xeer Peacu-Trees rrom Decay.—A singular 
fact and one worthy of being recorded, was mention- 
ed by Mr. Alexander Duke, of Albemarle. He 
stated, that while on a visit to his neighbor, his at- 
tention was called to a large orchard, every tree in 
which had been totally destroyed by the ravages 
of the worm, with the exception of three; and 
these three were probably the most thrifty and 
flourishing peach-trees he ever saw. The only 
cause of their superiority known to his host, was 
an experiment made in consequence of observing 
that parts of worm-eaten timber, into which nails 
had been driven, were generally sound. When his 
trees were about a year old, he had selected three 
of them and driven a ten-penny nail through the 
body as near the ground as possible; while the 
balance of the orchard had gradually failed, and 
finally yielded entirely to the ravages of the worms, 
these three trees, selected at random, treated pre- 
cisely in the same manner, with the exception of 
the nailing, had always been vigorous and healthy, 
furnishing him at that very period with the great- 
est profusion of the most luscious fruit. It is sup- 
posed that the salt of iron afforded by the nail is 
offensive to the worm, while it is harmless or even 
beneficial to the ‘tree——Southern Planter. 





A Monster Pear.—Mr. Asa Wilgus, of this city, 
showed us yesterday the most monstrous pear it 
has ever been our fortune to behold. It was of 
that variety known in the West as the Pound 
Pear. 


This pear measured a little over fifteen and a 


half inches around, latitudinally ; giving a diameter 
of over five inches. It weighed two pounds thre 


Mrs. Tompkins, of this State. We are assur 
there are many more left “of the same sort,” en- 
joying a reasonable prospect of reaching their full 
growth, if not gathered too soon to be exhibited in 
Sp, Louis as curiosities —Jntelligencer. 





Ny AT CAN BE DONE ON OnE Acre or Lanp.—The 
\ ditor of the Maine Cultivator published his man- 
agement of one acre of ground, from which we 
gather the following remarkable result :— 


One-third of an acre in corn usually produces 
thirty bushels of sound corn for grinding, besides 
some refuse. The quantity was sufficient for family 
use, and for fattening one large or two small hogs. 
From the same ground he obtained two or three 
hundred pumpkins, and his family supply of beans. 
From a bed of six rods square, he usually obtained 
sixty bushels of onions; these he had sold at one 
dollar per bushels, and the amount purchased his 





ounces and a half. It was grown on the farm of \ 





flour. Thus from one third of an acre and an onion 
bed he obtained his breadstuffs. The rest of the 
ground was appropriated to all sorts of vegetables, 
for summer and winter use—potatoes, beets, par- 
snips, cabbage, green corn, peas, beans, cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, &c., with fifty or sixty bushels of 
beets and carrots for the food of a cow. Then he 
had also a flower garden, raspberries, currants, and 
gooseberries, in great variety, and a few choice ap- 
ple, pear, plum, cherry, peach, and quince trees. 
If a family can be supported from one acre of land 
in Maine, the same can be done in every State and 
county in the Union—FZrie Gazette. 





A Lance Arrie.—Mr. F. A. Tschiffely yesterday 
presented to us a very fine specimen of this fruit. 
It is fifteen inches in circumference, and weighs 
seventeen ounces. We do not know the name of 
the variety, but will endeavor to describe the fruit. 
It is the first that has matured upon the tree, al- 
though that has been planted six years. This late 
maturity, we believe, indicates long life. The ap- 
ple is, like most monsters, of somewhat irregular 
formation. It is of glassy and transparent surfare, 
and greenish yellow color. Around the stem there 
is a dense russet radiation. The flavor is delightful. 
At first glance many would suppose it to be a va- 
riety of the pippin, which it possibly may be, 
though we cannot determine the point. It is a fall 
or winter apple, and is believed to keep well. 

The English catalogue contains eight hundred 
varieties of apples, and of course nice discrimina- 
tion is requisite to distinguish between such minute 
variations, Dr. Lee, of the Patent Office, who 
visited the late fair at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
for the purpose of delivering the annual address, 
informs us that there were exhibited on that occa- 
sion two hundred varieties. 

The value of this excellent fruit has long been 
understood ; and yet, strange to tell, its culture has 
in many portions of the Union been strangely neg- 
lected— Washington Republic. 





Piscellaneons Department. 








* ~ a AND REVELATION. 


A vague report is in circulation, which attributes 

the distinguished naturalist, Professor Agassiz, 
the expression of an opinion opposed to the gener- 
ally received doctrine of the union of the human 
family. He is said to have affirmed his belief that 
the different races of mankind had, originally, a dif- 
ferent parentage, and that this opinion did not con- 
flict with the testimony of the Scriptures. On 
what grounds either part of this opinion was based, 
we have seen no account. The deliberate judg- 
ment of a natualist so eminent and so candid as 
Professor Agassiz is understood to be, is entitled to 
much respect, though it directly opposes authorities 
which are, to say the least, quite as respectable, 
and the general tendency of scientific researches of 
late years. It may lead toa new investigation of 
the whole subject, and aid in the discovery of what 
is the real truth. That truth when discovered may» 
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or may not, conflict with our usual interpretation of 
the Scriptures ; but of all persons in the world no 
one should more earnestly desire, or be less afraid 
of, the discovery of truth, whether in science or re- 
ligion, than the believer. In his firm faith that 
revelation and nature are the products of the same 
Power, and that by no scrutiny of science, or reach 
of discovery, can any real discrepancy between the 
teachings of the one and the truths of the other, 
ever be detected, the Christian can afford to abide 
the result if anybody can. He has less to fear, and 
more to hope for than any other one ; whatever dis- 
may the unfoldings of the vast book of knowledge 
may bring to the infidel, he is sure to find in each 
successive page the traces of the same finger that 
unerringly wrote for his consolation the sure words 
of Scripture. 


It is very bad policy, as well as bad religion, to 
indulge any fear of the bearings of science npon 
the truth of revelation. The infidel has had his 
triumph repeatedly, but the world knows how 
short it has been. Every step of progress into the 
arcana of nature has been a triumph for Christiani- 
ty, and there is not the shadow of a reason to fear 
any other result for the future. Christianity is 
true, whatever else is true; and we ought never to 
allow an issue to be formed which should involve 
the question of its truth. Science may disclose her 
new truths, but they will not make untrue anything 
that was true before. The discovery of a new truth 
does not destroy an old truth. What is true will 
forever remain true, whatever else may be found 
true. And if there seems to arise a conflict be- 
tween the old truth and the new, it will be found 
to be only in appearance, if they both be really 
true. It is quite possible we do not rightly inter- 
pret the Bible in all respects ; and it is proper to 
accept an issue with the man of science on the 
ground of interpretation, and safe to abide the re- 
sult. Geology has made us read anew the book of 
Genesis, with a much better and grander exegesis ; 
and it is quite possible the progress of discovery 
and research may make other modifications of our 
interpretations. Perhaps the discoveries in the 
natural history of our race may compel us to a 
more critical study of the sacred text, to evolve a 
sense more in aceordance with scientific truth. But 
geology has made no announcements which conflict 
with revelation, but, on the contrary, has most 
strikingly confirmed its truth. And so would natu- 
ral history in the end, whatever its discoveries may 
prove to be, confirm all that the Scriptures really 
say respecting our race. We tender no such issue 
to the infidel, as that if your philosophy or your 
science be proved true, our Bible falls. The Bible 
cannot possibly come in conflict with science. Our 
interpretation of the Bible may—for we often have 
to correct that; but the Bible as it really is, never. 
—New York Evangelist. 





Parenotocy aNp Macyetism in ALaBAMA—We 
have received a report of the formation of a society 
of ladies and gentlemen for the investigation of 
these sciences, pursuant to a course of lectures and 
instruction to a class, by D. J. M. Trotter, in Clay- 





ton, Barbour Co. Ala. The society embraces 
several medical men, and a long list of names, 
nearly equally divided between the sexes. This is 
as it should be, and we predict the highest pros- 
perity of this association. Dr. Trotter appears to 
be doing much in the South to spread scientific 
truth, and to win for himself the esteem of his 
fellow men. H. M. Thompkins is President, and 
James Mabry Secretary. 


W EXTS FOR THE TIMES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 





t 


1. Setr-Rury.—A late work, entitled “Sertr- 
Formation ; or, The History of an Individual 
Mind through Difficulties to Success,” has gained 
some notice. But who shall write “Se.r-Rury ; or, 
The History of an Individual Mind through Diff- 
culties to Failure?” It is for the lack of many 
such that might be thrillingly written, that the 
world is cajoled into its present semblance of re- 
pose and peace. Teachers are too often but select 
sensualists ; physicians are willfully dumb on mat- 
ters to which they cannot be blind; authors seize 
the specious success and felicities of life, and weave 
them into a tissue of self-aggrandizement ; divines 
(?—are divine men found now in pulpits ?) are sel 
dom more than sticklers for words and self-seekers ! 
It is time men were startled out of this delicious 
self-cheating. It is time the voice of failure were 
heard. It is time that human wo, and wreck, and 
ruin speak out, spurning alike the frowns without, 
and the shame within! “ Perseverantia omnia vin- 
cit” is a lie——a bare-faced, abominable lie,—only 
in the few exceptional cases where the incipient man 
or woman starts right! This hackneyed falsehood 
should no longer be suffered to beggar the world of 
half its legitimate state of happiness ! 


2. Tue Posrrive atone Enpurine.—The writer 
of books, who would be immortal, must put forth 
more of independent truth than even of valid ob- 
jection to error. Otherwise his works will have a 
transient, because dependent existence, terminating 
with the passing away of the erroneous views they 
were designed to correct ; even as the mere soldier 
loses his employment and value the moment he has, 
by a decisive victory, totally overcome his antag- 
onist. 

3. Irs Baicut Sine.—Evil seldom, perhaps never, 
comes unmixed. Even hypocrisy may subserve, at 
least in one way, the cause of virtue. It cloaks up 
crimes that would shock weak minds, and dest 
all their confidence in humanity. Yet the strong 


minded will know that the evil is there—only hid-: 


den by the cloak--and they will know and deal 
with the world as rr 1s, (which, in truth, is far other 
than as it has the credit of being,) without having 
their own goodness staggered, or their own inward 
peace destroyed. 

4. How Hyroorrres are Mape—Sewr-Esterm 
may make a tyrant or a fool, but ApProBaTIVENESS 
takes by far the first rank in the work of manv- 
facturing hypocrites. Secrerrveness and Cavrious- 
NESS May prompt at times to deception, and are 
necessary, especially the former to the successful 





carrying-out of it. But Appropativenress more 
commonly furnishes the motive, and tasks the other 
faculties last named to accomplish its ends. So 
soon as a man.is brought to say within himself, “I 
must do this thing or that, which is not fair, or gen- 
erous, or commendable—but I must have the ap- 
proval of my fellows, nevertheless!” that moment 
he becomes a hypocrite. From how many among 
the rising generation, to which we look with so 
much of hope, think you, friends, igncrant of the 
self-cherished viper that is to crawl over and be- 
slime every other god-given element of their being, 
is APPRoBATIVENESs destined to work out just such 
melancholly specimens of what should be men? 
Alas! the world is to swarm with them, as it does 
now ! 

5. “Ratner Wear Our tHan Rust Ovr”—i 
mischievous sentiment. Nature asks neither the 
one nor the other. As it is, we are taught to over- 
strain life, and we strain it todeath! It is not 
enough for us that already “the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” A foolish vanity or a wicked cupid- 
ity racks our minds for inventions to quicken into 
untimely activity the intellect and passions of the 
young, which, if merely guided by our maturer 
judgment, and not forced, our “cherishing mother” 
Nature would bring on at their proper time, and in 
all their proper strength, exuberance and beat you) 

6. Tue Scnoor or Serr Knowiepcr.—To know 
yourself, form a strong resolution to grow better. 
You will then ferret out your faults, and abjure 
them, toto codo. But this isa short step! It is not 
till you have fallen, re-resolved and fallen again, 
even to seventy times seven of such “sore falls” 
as old Christian Job, that you will begin to know 
yourself. You will by this time be an admitted 
spectator into the arena of your own head, where 
Lion, Tiger, Wolf and Savage wage intestine and 
never-ceasing warfare; and the first lesson you 
learn in this strange school will be that of Hu- 
mility ! 

4. “Tae Cup 1s Fatser or THE May.”—We 
cannot guard with too zealous care our first moves 
in the great game of life: they sustain the relation 
of Causes to the acts of all our future history. It 
is doing as he dia that makes us do as we do all our 
life long ! 

8. “ Like Parent, Lixe Carip.”—Southern char- 
acters finely exemplify the law of hereditary de- 
scent. Born of parents who, at different times, are 
wrought to the highest pitch of intensity of almost 
every different faculty, they present many instances 
of peculiar and unusually unbalanced mentality,— 
many more odd and eccentric characters than can 
be found among the offspring of our more uniform 
and sedate parents in the Northern States. 

9. Mixp, a Communrry or Frrenpty Powrrs.— 
The healthy eye sees all things visible but the eye 
itself; the healthy nerve of touch feels all things 
palpable but the touch-nerve itself. So any know- 
ing power or faculty of the mind, sees or knows 
all things but itself; and any feeling faculty feels 
the ¢Xistence and force of every other such faculty, 
but not its own. The brain, the center of all sen- 
sation, is insensible as a stone! Thus the very use 
of any organ precludes, on its part, all chance of 
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self-study or self-detection. Lanauace knows words, 
but not the Worp-Knowsrrs,—INDIVIDUALITY sees 
things, but not the Tuine-Srer,—Reason discovers 
causes, but not the Cavse-Discoverrr! How then 
can man study, understand or regulate himself /— 
Not by the operation of any one faculty, but by the 
inter-operation of all. Inprvipuaurry spies out 
every other faculty, Lancuace names them as fast 
as found, and before their work is fairly done Casu- 
a.ity has ferreted out the census-takers themselves, 
and added their names to the list. Every faculty 
is a mirror for some or all the rest, and by the mu- 
‘tual recognition of all the components, the commu- 
nity discovers and understands its true nature and 
powers. 


WICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS. 

There are now, in the political and religious 
world, two men of the same name, who are regard- 
ed, by a few old Hunkers, as rather smart, if not 
profound. The individuals have become public 
Gladiators. They fight for the amusement of their 
betters, whenever called upon. The one in the 
East—the other in the West. One in the pulpit— 
the other at the bar. From the similarity of name 
and conduct, we infer they belong to the same tribe, 
and were probably schooled together. We refer to 
the Rev. John C. Lord, of Buffalo, and Daniel Lord, 
Esq., of New York. These gentlemen are some- 
times employed to “speak in meetings,” and, being 
quite energetic and wordy, they manage to keep 
folks from “going to sleep.” They sometimes 
amuse, and sometimes disgust their audiences, Be- 
ing over-stocked with common bell-metal, their 
impudence 1s only equalled by the ranting noise 
they make. But we are wasting quite too 
much ammunition on this small game, and will 
close by quoting from the Dersy Jounnat a very 
mild and just rebuke, administered to D. L, 
Esq., who recently insulted the good sense of the 
people of New Haven, where he was invited to 
speak before the P. B. K. Society. The correspon- 
dent, referring to this speech, says :— 

“ But even here false sentiments may creep in, 
and false principles be advocated, even in the very 
halls of science, and in the atmosphere of truth. 
Of such a character, was this undoubtedly felt to be 
by many who listened to the oration, the subject of 
which was ‘the Pulpit and the Bar,’ in their influ- 
ence upon society, it was for the purpose of noting 
one or two sentiments, that I allude to it at all. It 
has been called ‘an abd/e production,’ and I presume, 
in the estimation of men whose ability consists only 
in remembering what their fathers taught them, 
and in rejecting everything that their fathers did 
not know, it may have been considered so; but in 
view of the advancement of science, the discovery 
of new principles, and the exercise of new ideas, 
for which this age is distinguished, and with which 
the teachers of the people are or ought to be ac- 
quainted—it must be considered in its allusions 
exceedingly behind the times—its conclusions weak 
and untenable, and its general effect upon the hear- 
er unfavorable and injurious. 

“It was, indeed, well worded, and as a specimen 











of ‘special pleading’ for the Bar, did some credit 
to the ingenuity of its author ; but as a comparison 
and statement of the real influence of each depart- 
ment upon society, it did injustice to the Pulpit— 
that is to say, in my humble opinion. What, for 
instance, do you think of the idea, that because the 
clergy are engaged particularly with men’s spirit- 
ual interest, and receive instructions from a book 
abounding in wonderful statements of miracles 
transpiring through all past time, and of God's spe- 
cial overruling providence and cognizance of human 
events—that therefore they are more credulous than 
other men, and more easily deceived as to pretend- 
ed wonders and remarkable phenomena, Yet this 
was asserted by the speaker, and by implication 
that their judgment upon phenomena appealing to 
our faith or credulity, was not as reliable and sound 
as that of other men—lawyers, I suppose, for in- 
stance. 

“ Perhaps, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
superior steadfastness of the latter profession was 
it that he so sneeringly alluded to the ‘ new sciences’ 
of Phrenology and Mesmerism—to the new systems 
of Homeopathy and Hydropathy—and so gravely 
advised a ‘ wise incredulity, as to all subjects which 
in these days are claiming investigation. Such ad- 
vice, if respected, is injurious—for there is no reason 
why man should fortify himself against proof upon 
one subject more than another—and to believe with- 
out proof is only the part of those who can accept 
old errors because they are old. I was reminded 
of what Ashburner well says :—‘ Small-minded 
men, not capable, from unfortunate organization of 
brain, of believing in truths at variance with the 
idols they have been accustomed to worship, set 
themselves up as oracles of wisdom. Too many 
implicitly give up their convictions to such incom- 
petent leaders. Fight, however, as they will against 
the truth, it is always too strong for its opponents. 
Time, which settles all differences by changing old 
things and bringing forward new, sweeps away the 
fallacies of the obstinately proud and ignorant.’ 

“Thad other points which were in my mind to no- 
tice, but your limits forbid a longer article—useless, 
perhaps, as it is, but showing at least that one 
among his audience accepted his advice, and became 
‘ wisely incredulous’ as to the truth of many of his 
assertions and comparisons. 

Yours, 

“Friend ‘H. B.S.” those are our sentiments.”— 

Ed. Derby Journal, 


H. B. 8. 


Prerry Hanps.—Delicate, beautiful hands! Dear 

iss, how do you contrive to keep your hands so 
pretty? And such rings, too, as if to draw atten- 
tion that way. Let us feel them. O! dear, how 
soft and tender! Do you bake, miss? No. Do 
you make beds? No. Do you wash floors, and 
scrub the pots and kettles? No. So we thought. 
Look at your mother’s hands. Ain't you ashamed 
to let that poor lady kill herself outright, while 
you do nothing from daylight to dark, but keep 
the dust from your face, and the flies from your 
hands! What are you fit for? Will a man of 
common sense marry you for your delicate hands? 








An hour’s industry will do more to beget cheer- 
fulness, suppress evil humors, and retrieve your 
affairs than a month’s moaning. 

“a J ti 


‘ THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Philarete Chasles, a distinguished writer of 
Paris, has contributed a long article about the Uni- 
ted States, to the Revue des Deux Mondes, of which 
the following are the closing paragraphs :— 

“ What is America to become! It is not difficult 
to divine it. An aggrandized Europe, and what a 
Europe? The space comprised between the Alle- 
ghanies, parallel to the Atlantic and the Rocky 
Mountains, parallel to the Pacific, is, as it is well 
known, six times larger than France. If to this is 
added the three hundred and ninety leagues of the 
old States, and the new territories acquired recently 
from the Rocky Mountains to the sea, imagination 
itself is astonished at these proportions.’ It is the 
tenth part of the whole globe. Thus the American 
does not see his country from the belfry, but in the 
race and society to which he belongs. 


“The inhabitant of New York goes without trou- 
ble to New Orleans, and the Louisianian easily be- 
comes acclimated in Kentucky. Provided you leave 
him those laws and manners which permit him the 
free development of his American strength, he is 
happy, he feels that he makes a part of a grand or- 
ganic and harmonious body. Laws, soil, country, 
manners, remembrances, desires, institutions, pride, 
passion, qualities, all is in harmony. The partial! 
democracies of which the Union is composed are as 
solid and as stable as the best organized States; 
they have their roots in the souls of the people, and 
their sap in the habits of the community. Obscure 
yesterday, marching with a bold step in the unknown, 
America cares little for the present—the future is 
her own. One fact governs her whole life: it is 
expansion, activity, energy, a tendency to variety, 
the go-a-head-ism. Her moral vigor, identical in 
its causes and in its essence with the internal strength 
of Rome under the Scipios, of France under Louis 
XIV., of Spain under Isabella, of England since 
the Georges, moves in a space far more vast. The 
American soul, profoundly identified with the insti- 
tutions of the country, desires only what can and 
must result from the same institutions and the na- 
tional manners. 

“ Everywhere people work, live at hotels, marry 
young, are fond of adventures, and not much afraid 
of bankruptcy, or danger, or even death, and they 
are certain that there will be always land enough 
for a courageous American. 

“To this vast social experiment, of which the 
United States is the workshop, must be added the 
physical experiment that nature is incessantly car- 
rying on. The rivers change their beds, Niagara is 
receding, the forests fall, prairies burn up, the tem- 
perature becomes by degrees milder and more tem- 
perate, the miasma which exhale from a newly- 
stirred soil lose their morbid power, the means of 
subsistence increase, the population doubles every 
twenty years, and it is yet only a preparatory 
work. The heroic age, the epoch of war announces 
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itself ; this strong race, which absorbs many others, 
is far, very far from having filled up its borders, 
from Russian America and the Samoyedes to the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

“Before 1845, the pioneers of civilization had 
not passed a line which prolonged from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Lake Superior, and forming an angle 
at the extremity of this lake to jointhe mouth of the 
River St. Lawrence, included nearly a third of 
North America. The point the Americans have 
just carried in California, crosses the whole conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, an unforeseen 
event, one of the most considerable facts of our 
age, important, not only by the precious metals 
which come into circulation, but by the joint respon- 
sibility which it establishes between the different 
parts of the new world. 

“Our Europe, that old country, whom the mild 
jester, Franklin, called not without irony, ‘his good 
grandmother, what is she to become some day, in 
face of the inevitable developments of the New 
World? Something like ancient Greece with re- 
gard to modern Europe. The neo-Romans of this 
worn-out world, have they reason to seek, in spite 
of the past, the American autonomy, the germ which 
they do not possess? This question concerns the 
masters of our destinies, political men—I leave it 
to them. If I should resolve it, and if I should say 
what I know, the Byzantines of my time, ever de- 
ceived by the subtilty of their minds and the false- 
hoods which they practice, would not fail to believe 
that I wish to put my hand to the affairs of the 
country, and that I pretend to be a philosopher, that 
I may become something like the head of a party. 
They may be assured—I should much prefer to go 
and draw their portraits in some solitude, and prac- 
tice what they counterfeit under some modest puri- 
tan roof near Rome in New Hampshire, or Car- 
thage in Massachusetts. There I would listen again 
to that beautiful canticle, rude in versification, ad- 
mirable in sentiment, the motto of America, and 
which has never ceased to resound in my heart since 
I heard it in England:— 

«“<*, God! what need we have of 
The strength tu toil, the strength to 
The strength ’mid terrors to hope on, 
Strength feeble women to protect— 
Strength to submit, strength to endure— 
Even pain and death—vigor of arm— 
Vigor of soul—faint not, 
And God will keep your” 
’ - - Po 


~~ 
—— 


~~ 
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ignorant imposters practicing Phrenology ih vitiods 
parts of the country, who bring the “nobl¢ science” 
into disrepute, wherever they go. We very much 
; | regret that this is even so, and applies with equal 
force to every other public interest. Are not our 
best banks the most frequently counterfeited? Are 
there not scores of living Judases in the Christian 
Church ? and hundreds who falsely pretend to hold 
extraordinary commissions from Heaven, and who 
terrify ignorant and silly people with denunciations 
of judgment? Are there not large numbers of 
quacks, imposters, and even murderers, in the med- 
‘ | ical profession? Is the legal profession free from 
‘| this class of swindlers? Deplorable as it is, it can- 
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Iurosrens.—It has been said that we have nfany “ 


not be denied that we have our quota of these per- 
sons, many of whom have mistaken their calling, 
yet continue to bungle on through life, efficient only 
to do harm. 


Remepy.—Let the children be educated ; a well- 
trained mind will detect imposition as readily as the 
ey? of a money-broker will that of a spurious bank- 
note, or a piece of bogus metal. While people re- 
main igerant of Physiology, and the laws of life, 
they will be imposed upon by unprincipled doctors, 
and patent medicine quacks, So of Theology, 
Phrenology, Law, &c. 

These thoughts were suggested by reading the 
fullowing piece of folly and pretension, by some- 
body who has a design on the gullible. We would 
warn such to “look out for mock auctions.” 

“ We all have on our bodies certain marks, which 
are called moles, but which ought to be called stars, 
because they are a mark placed on the body by a 
divine hand, to inform man what planet he is born 
under.* Each mole, or star, differs from one an- 
other in form, color, and size, so each planet marks 
the body with its own particular star, which can 
be told without seeing them; and as the stars are 
marked on the body, so will the development be 
given to the brain, which will be the largest organs 
of the head. To prove this still further, if the time 
of birth is known, all the stars on the body can be 
told, and the development of the brain can be chfrt- 
ed without seeing the individual, and upon chil- 
dren’s bodies where the moles will come, as the 
planets revolve round in their order, which gives 
the growth to the brain!!! 

It is said that the devil “quotes Scripture,” and 
here we have it. Was there ever a more transpa- 
rent “gull-trap” than this? 

Again: our new prophet quotes as follows :— 

“St. John xiv. 12. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also,” 

That is to say, if you pay this mountebank your 
money, he will teach you his tricks. What blas- 
phemy !! 

Here is a pretending fortune-teller, practicing 
his deception under the title of Phrenologist! We 
regard him with too much pity and contempt to 
detain our readers longer with such a vagabond 
and will simply admonish the inexperienced to be- 
ware ! 

*"\ ‘ 
\\ 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company are now contracting to build two paddle- 
box steamers, each 2,500 tons burthen, and 800 
horse power, to convey the India mail between 
| Southampton and Alexandria. These vessels will 
be as swift as the mail packets that run between 
Liverpool and America, and the passage between 
Southampton and Alexandria will be reduced from 
16 to 10 or 11 days, including stoppages at Malta 
and Gibraltar. A communication with Gibraltar 
will be effected in four and a half days, and with 
Malta in eight days, Letters from India, which 
now reach Southampton about the 25th and 26th 
of the month, and then arrive in time to be answer- 
ed by the India mail that leaves London by way of 
Marseilles on the 24th of the month. 








* Matthew ii.2, “ Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews? for we have seen His star in the east, and have come 
to worship Him.” 
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Gossip WITH OUR Bhexve—I am somewhat in- 
clined to cavil at an idea I find in the July number 
of the Journal. The second sentence =: ~~ 

rsons may have heads shaped precisely alike, 

FF one have 6 fine, delicate "seman the other 
& coarse, gross ization, there will be as much 
difference in the tone of those minds as there is in 
the quality of m y and hemlock timber.” 
Now, I would ask if it is not preposterous to sup- 

e that a person can have the coronal region, per- 
ective faculties, and intellect , With but mod- 
erate animal propensities combined with a low, 
coarse, gross, sensual temperament, and vice versa ? 

Do not the developments of body and brain al- 
ways correspond? According to my conception of 
the pee principles in the case, we may as 
well look for the body of a “ hemlock” tree with a 
“mahogany” top, as for a moral and intellectual 
head on a coarse, sensual body. I have never been 
able to discover any such monstrosities, nor do I 
expect to, until the ological principle of graft- 
ing is resorted to by moral solhounan, for more 
speedy reformation and elevation of the human 
species. With due deference to more practiced o 
servers, I remain, &c., a. 


Answer.—If you willre-read the quotation you 
have made from the first article in the July number, 
.you will observe that the shape of the head and 
temperament are the only conditions stated, yet you 
get up anew issue by supposing a particular shaped 
head, and attaching a temperament to it to suit your- 
self. You imply the impossibility of such a shaped 


“head on a coarse body. We know that it is not 


usual, but that it sometimes exists. Some persons 
inherit the bodily shape and temperament of one 
parent, a gross one if you please, and the form of 
head of the other parent. In this case there would 
be the tone of mind which the temperament gives ; 
namely, a lack of exquisitiveness and susceptibility, 
while the head, being favorably organized, with 
small base and large coronal region, would make 
the person comparatively inoffensive, with good 
moral, intellectual, and perfective tendencies, but 
the temperament, which pervades alike the head 
and body, would be just such a drawback upon the 
quality and vigor of the manifestations, as letting 
down the strings of a violin would be to the tone 
of the music, or as abstracting the temper from a 
cutting instrument, or like making an ax of iron in- 
stead of steel. It might be well formed, and, if 
you please, ground and polished, but lacking fine- 
ness; i. e., being gross, and without temper, or the 
possibility of receiving a proper temper, it would 
be useless. In our article, however, we had refer- 
ence to heads of equal development and great dif- 
ference of temperament. Our object was to induce 
persons to regard temperament attentively before 
deciding the character of the mental manifestations. 

We know very well that a coarse temperament 
generally goes with a low, gross head, but we also 
know, that many persons have well-formed heads, 
but are so unfortunate in temperament as to be 
sap-heads. Has not our friend seen the “ pomolog- 
ical principle of grafting,” if not exactly “a mahog- 
any top upon a hemlock body,” fully carried out in 
reference to matrimonial unions, yet has he not 
seen high-wrought temperaments and splendid 
mental endowments united with the reverse, and 
witnessed the sad results of the laws of hereditary 
transmission, in the offspring? If not, he has yet 
much to learn, and we would commend to his peru- 
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sal Fowler’s work on “ Hereditary Decent.” Some 
children partake almost wholly of the father, others 
equally so of the mother, others equally of both, 
and others again, the body and temperament of one 
parent, and the head of the other; and yet again, 
some we know who have the forehead and intellect 
of the mother and the back-head and character of 
the father, and the reverse. 

Thus we sometimes have a “hemlock and ma- 
hogany top” combined, on a good or bad body. We 
ardently wish the world knew more about the “ po- 
mological principle,” relative to the various trees 
of the human garden. There would be less gnarled 
and bitter fruit. 





Porvutar Epvucation 1x Iowa.—[It is a compli- 
ment, and the highest recommend to a State, to 
provide thus liberally for the education of her 
children. G. B. D., a teacher and subscriber, form- 
erly of New York, writing from Muscatine, Iowa, 
gives us the following hopeful information. } 


Allow me to “ post you up,” as they say out here, 
on what Iowa is doing in educational matters. Iowa 
will, in a few years, have one of the most ample 
“School Funds” of any State in the Union. She 
has over 1,500,000 acres of land, granted her by 
Congress ‘‘for the use of Schools.” The Schoo 
Law of Iowa is similar to that of New York pre- 
vious to the passage of the present “Free School 
Law.” 

Besides three embryo colleges and a medical de- 
partment, there are about one thousand well: organ- 
ized district schools, and some of them with houses 
that would be considered an ornament in the older 
States. I do not know two villages in Central or 
Eastern New York, with twice the population, and 
four times the wealth, that has done as much for 
the cause of popular education, as Muscatine and 
Burlington in this State. And other towns are 
doing equally well. 

Muscatine has rather taken the lead in the enter- 
prise. She has started the first public school on a 
large scale. The third town in size in the State, 
not quite 4,000 inhabitants, (unfortunately divided 
into two districts)—she erected last summer a neat 
two-story brick edifice, 40 by 45 feet, at a cost of 
$5,000, including ground, and started a school this 
spring; and the other district has commenced a 
building 46 by 60 feet, at an estimated cost of 
$6,000, two stories high, each with three apartments 
and recitative rooms, and will probably open their 
school next spring. Burlington, the largest town 
in the State, has voted $8,000 to build two houses 
in that city. Dubuque, the second in size, built 
two houses in 1849, though some smaller, yet very 
good ones, and Keokuck, the fourth in size, is to 
commence building a house this season for the 
whole city, one that will accommodate 500 pupils, 
the largest in the State. These are all on the most 
approved plan of modern school-houses, 

Five years from this time will see some of the 
best schools in the West, on this side of the Missis- 
sippi River. There are many fine school-houses 
being put up in the country. The people here are 
well “ waked up” on the subject of popular educa- 











tion. A few good teachers will find employ at a 
very good salary in these larger houses. 

I find the children here are more easily governed 
than they are east. Ina school of nearly 200, and 
now the ninth week of the term, I have not had 
an occasion to resort to corporeal punishment—have 
used cold water two or three times very success- 
fully. In fact, I have not “whipped a scholar,” in 
near eighteen months, since I attended your course 
of lectures in Syracuse, New York. I owe my 
success mainly to the little knowledge I have of 
Phrenology. 

Please send my Journal to this office, I do not 
wish to be without it, as it contains so much valu- 
able instruction in regard to the laws of health as 
well as other important matters. 

[All this is but the foreshadowing of the mighty 
strides which the great West is taking in moral and 
intellectual advancement. In the course of a few 
years the East will be but a nursery, compared 
with a vast field, laid out on the grandest scale, 
for the production of the choicest crops, and the 
higher development of superior human beings.] 





RENOLOGY IN LANCASTER, MASS. 


Lancaster, (Mass.,) Juty 28, 1851. 

Pureno.oey 1x Lancaster, Mass.— Messrs Ed- 
itors :—Aside from the interest which you are aware 
I have long taken in the subject of Phrenology, your 
Journal has so won upon my admiration as a litera- 
ry and scientific work, that I have determined to 
find at least twenty in this vicinity to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of its study. 

I consider it one of the most useful publications 
in the United States; and coupling this fact with 
the extreme lowness of its price, I cannot but be- 
lieve that I shall be doing my friends a great favor 
by inducing them to subscribe for it. 

I inclose ten dollars for twenty copies of your 
Journal ; and as I have not yet obtained that num- 
ber of subscribers, you can direct the package to 
me, for the present. Ww. 8 T. 


<00>— 


[Eprrontat Excouracement.—A friend of ours, 
writing from the South, gives utterance to the fol- 
lewing encouraging remarks. We hope lie will 
scatter the light in his region, and thereby awaken 
a general interest in the science of man.] 


Owing to a change of residence, I have been d 
prived of the Journal for a few months, and I fin 
that I cannot live to do well without it. Indeed, I 
have been so long insulated and cut off from a 
communication with the world, that my mental ap- 
petite naturally craves a bit of intellectual nouri 
ment. Come, send the Journal, with all the bac 
numbers for this year—I would not lose a link from 
the chain. 

I was, when first introduced, struck with one 
very prominent feature of the Journal; and that 
was, it stooped down to raise up, and better the 
condition of the poor, the uninformed, and unfortu- 
nate. Some there are who have a vast deal of use- 
ful knowledge, but they are aristocratic, and selfish 
of it. Not so the Journal. These greatly err in 
their manner of action. For who can enjoy wealth 
and luxury where the poor, distressed, and unfortu- 
nate are everywhere around them? Whocan wrap 
themselves up in the garb of dignity or ayo 
and be contented and happy, while ignorance, the 
most pitiable ignorance, continually stares them in 
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the face? Man is a social being, and unless those 
with whom he is surrounded be elevated to a level 
with himself, he will have but little social enjoy- 
ment. In that the Journal has struck “the nght 
streak.” Its editors will derive a pleasure in dis- 
tributing a general knowledge of the physical, or- 
ganic, and moral laws; and their greatest satisfac- 
tion will be, to afterwards look around and see that 
they have bettered the condition of neighbors and 
far-off strangers whom they have never seen. 

“ But,” say some, “are Fowlers and Wells serving 
the poor fur naught. They speak against land mo- 
nopoly, aristocracy, &c., but what are they doing at 
the city of New York?” Well, they may be rich, 
vastly rich, for aught I know; yet I am indulgent 
enough to believe those riches will be turned to 
good account. [Yes, if we get them.] ‘ 

Iam, at present, clerk in a country store, in 
an obscure corner of the county, where, as Combe 
says, the propensities of the people have “full 
swing.” They are, in general, at least twent -five 
years behind the times. Then, say you, you should 
get subscribers to the Journal. Aye! I would if I 
could ; but they are not prepared for it. Speak in 
phrenological language, and you speak, to them, “in 
an unknown tongue.” 

I cannot fall in with an intellectual, progress’ 
associate “in all this beat.” J 


. 


ve 





Tue Fortune-teLtine Imposture.—The diffusion 
of knowledge has not yet been so thorough as to 
entirely eradicate superstition, and there are still a 
number of quacks and fortune-tellers who prey up- 
on the ignorant in the great cities. Mr. William 
Willis, being greatly moved with a desire to peep 
into futurity, recently called upon Madame Adolph, 
one of the most notorious of these imposters, for 
the purpose of obtaining a little information as to 
his future career. He paid her a douceur of fifty 
cents, and she thereupon shuffled cards, examined 
his phrenological developments, and performed va- 
rious other necromantic operations, from which she 
derived certain conclusions, which did not meet with 
Mr. Willis’s approbation. Yesterday he appeared 
before Justice Lathrop, and made a complaint 
against the unsatisfactory sorceress, who was forth- 
with required to give bail in the sum of $300, for 
good behavior during one year. The Justice should 
have comleted the affair by sending the disap- 
pointed qbnsulter of the oracle to the lunatic asy- 
lum.—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

[This same person has before been arrested, yet 
here we find her “at her old tricks again.” She 
will doubtless change her quarters, and go to some 
other city, to remain until again driven out. 
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ExciremEent.—Bad news weakens the ac. 
heart, oppresses the lungs, destroys the 
digestion, and partially suspends all 
the functions of the system. An emotion of shame 
flushes the face; fear blanches it; joy illuminates 
it; and an instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. 
Surprise spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium 
infuses great energy. Volition commands, and 
hundreds of muscles spring to execute. Powerful 
emotion often kills the body at a stroke ; Chilo, 
Diagoras, and Sophocles died of joy at the Grecian 
Games. The news of a defeat killed Philip V_ 
The door-keeper of Congress expired upon hearing 
of the surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died in the midst of an impas- 
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sioned burst of eloquence, or when the deep emo- 
tion that produced it suddenly subsided. Lar- 
grave, the young Parisian, died when he heard that 
the musical prize for which he had competed was 
, “adjudged to another—TZranscript. 

| * [From this we should learn to keep the body and 
brain in a state of perfect equilibrium, by a balance 
of the temperaments, which would enable us to 
check or prevent the blood from flowing too rapidly 
to the brain. These sudden shocks afe the same to 
the nervous system as the explosion or bursting of 
a steam-boiler. We may, by proper care, prevent 

ese mental as well as physical explosions. } 
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Within the past month we have published at the 
office of the Phrenological Journal new editions of 
the following works :— 


Tue It.ustratep Sevr-Instructor Iv Parenoitocy 

anp Puystotocy. With over one hundred en- 
- graved illustrations. By 0.8. & L. N. Fowzer. 

Price, 25 cents. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

“Multum in parvo.” [Much in little.] Though 
a small book, it cantains the “quint essence” of 
these subjects, and is just the thing to be read 
quickly. This Instructor serves the double purpose 
of a reading book, and may be used as a cuakt, at 
the same time, in which to record the Phrenological 
development of any individual. 


Lecrures on Parenotocy. By Grorce Comsr. 
Including its application to the present and pro- 
spective condition of the United States. With 
notes by Anprew Boarpan, M. D. Illustrated 
with engravings. 12mo, pp. 391. Price, $1 00. 
New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

This is, unquestionably, the most useful and in- 
teresting work by this distinguished author—Tar 
Constitutioy or Man alone excepted. The present 
new edition is well printed, on excellent paper, and 
substantially bound with embossed muslin—in li- 
brary style. It should be read by every person 
who would understand Phrenology in all its bear- 
ings, and in its application to every human interest. 
Epvcation Founpep on tHE Nature or Man. By 

J.G. Spurzuem. 12mo. Price,50 cents. New 

York: Fowlers & Wells. 


“Worth its weight in gold,” says the Evening 
Gazette, and we unhesitatingly confirm the state- 
ment. If parents and teachers would read this 
book it would give them a flood of light in regard 
to the disposition, government, and training of chil- 
dren. This work has been approved by the best 
minds in the world. 


Setr-CotrurE AND Prrrecrion or CHARACTER. 
Including the management of youth. By O. 8. 
Fow.er. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Fowlers & Wells. 

“Setr-Mape or Never Mave” is the motto. 

The popularity of this book may be judged of 

ala: has already passed through 
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SEVEN EDiTIONs, and continues to grow in favor with 
the public. Its spirit is eminently hopeful and 
progressive. A single paragraph from the preface 
illustrates this point :— 

“ Improvement is the practical watch-word of the 
age. Since the Revolution, men have probably 
made more numerous inventions and discoveries in 
machinery, agriculture, and the means of human 
comfort and luxury, than ever before since the 
Creation.” 


Marrmony, on Porenotocy anp Puystotocy Ap- 
PLIED TO THE SELECTION OF ConGENIAL Com- 
PANIONS For Lire. By O.S. Fowxer. Price, 25 
cents. New York Fowlers & Wells. 


Not far from one hundred thousand copies of this 
work have been sold in the United States, besides 
having been twice reprinted in England. Notwith- 
standing this unprecedented circulation, there are 
millions who have not yet had the benefit of its 
teachings. Therefore it is kept constantly in the 
market, and meets with an undiminished sale. 


Tue Seriat anp Orat Meruop or Teacuine Lan- 
auaces. Adapted to the French. By L. Manzsoa. 
Philadelphia: Thomas Cowperthwait & Co. For 
sale at Putnam’s and at Redfield’s, New York. 
This is a clear and philosophically arranged work, 

and aims at presenting a method based on nature’s 
process of teaching language to man. It is called 
the Serial, as we see by the preface, because the 
elements of the language are distributed and classi- 
fied in a series, that is,in a naturally progressive 
and connected order, beginning with the simplest, 
and embracing, gradually, the more complex, the 
whole arranged in an order inferrable to the nature 
of language, and the laws of acquisition of the hu- 
man mind. By this serial arrangement, the student 
is led on by easy steps, and acquires the language 
without the vexatious labor growing out of learning 
conjugations of verbs by heart, referring to diction- 
aries at every moment, and artificial difficulties 
created by the old systems. The Oral indicates 
that the method communicates a knowledge of the 
spoken language. The exercises have been pre- 
pared to communicate this knowledge. 

Manesca’s system is well known in this country. 
The originator was John Manesca, father of the 
author of the present work : he was long celebrated 
as a teacher in the city of New York. The method 
has acquired, probably, a wider reputation under 
other names than his own. Ollendorff’s system, for 
example, is taken from his. He obtained in 1828, it 
appears by a statement made in the preface, a copy 
of a course of lessons given by Manesca in 1825. 
A person who had studied the French with Manesca, 
took to Paris, the course of lessons, which he re 
ceived, where he studied the German, employing 
by accident Mr. Ollendorff. Manesca’s system thus 
fell into his hands, and he published it some years 
after as his own. The author of the present work 
states that Mr. Ollendorff having marred the phi- 
losophy and completeness of the method by igno- 
rant changes and defective exercises, the present 
work is published to present and preserve the sys- 
tem complete in its philosophical integrity. 





-Guents of the Pouth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Inpran Distursances 1n OnEecon.—Our accounts 
from Oregon announce the existence of organized 
hostilities on the part of the Indians, from which 
several different settlements have suffered severely, 
extensive robberies having taken place, and numer- 
ous lives been lost. The vicinity of Rogue River is 
the principal scene of the disturbances, in which the 
Indians of that region generally have taken an ac- 
tive part. On the 1st of May, a company consis- 
ting of twenty-six men, on their return from the 
mines to the Willamette Valley, were attacked at 
Green Willow Spring, by a party of Indians num- 
bering between two and three hundred warriors.— 
The whites retreated before the superior force and 
escaped without receiving any injury. The next 
day a small company of four persons was attacked 
by the Indians, who robbed them of their mules 
and baggage. On the succeeding day, a brisk en- 
gagement took place between a party of 32 per- 
sons, men and boys, and a band of about 20 Indians. 
The Americans had only 17 guns, while the sava- 
ges were fully armed. After a sanguinary fight, 
which continued without respite for more than four 
hours, the Indians were beaten from the field, 
leaving six of their number killed, and as many 
more wounded, some of them mortally. During 
the battle, a distinguished chief received a fatal 
wound and died before its close. The war had its 
origin in a difficulty which occurred between a par- 
ty of whites and Indians, who were travelling in 
company to the mines. The Indians arose in the 
night, and shot one of the party, making their es- 
cape to the mountains, with the mules and packs. 
The surviving whites turned back, and making 
known the outrage which had been committed, a 
company of thirty at once started in pursuit of the 
offending Indians. They fell in with a band of In- 
dians at Rogue River, killed two of the men, inclu- 
ding a chief and took four prisoners, two of whom 
were daughters of the head-chief. The whites re- 
fused to surrender the prisoners, on the demand of 
the chief, until the murderers of the man who was 
killed should be given up, and the property restor- 
ed. The chief refused to comply with these con- 
ditions, and took his departure threatening ven- 
geance. It was supposed that the tribes on the 
Rogue River would make a formal declaration of 
war against the whites, and the company before 
spoken of were awaiting an attack at the crossing 
of the river. A request has been sent to Gen, 
Gaines for permission to raise volunteer troops, and 
other preparations were making to give the In- 
dians a warm reception. 











Tae Virein1a Constrrution.—The Convention 
for revising the Constitution of Virginia have re- 
cently brought their labors to a close, after a pro- 
tracted session of eight months. The Constitution 
which is submitted to the people for their accep- 
tance, is highly democratic in its leading features, 
avoiding the aristocratic spirit which has heretofore 





marked the political institutions of the ancient 
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Commonwealth. It provides for the election of 
the Governor and Judges by popular vote; abol- 
ishes the property qualification for the right of 
suffrage ; guarantees the freedom of speech and of 
the pen; forbids the prescription of any religious 
test by the Legislature ; establishes a uniform sys- 
tem of taxation; prohibits lotteries and the sale of 
lottery tickets; with many other provisions in ac- 
cordance with the liberal spirit of the age. The 
question of acceptance or rejection is to be acted on 
by the people on the 23d day of next October. 





Fire at San Francisco—For the sixth time 
within the last two years, the city of San Francis- 
co has been visited with a destructive conflagration, 
consuming thirteen blocks of buildings, and other 
property of various kinds to the amount of not less 
than $3,000,000. This fire occurred at about 10 
o'clock in the morning of June 22, and before any 
exertions could be made to arrest its progress 
spread with frightful rapidity, over a portion of the 
city which was built of the most combustible ma- 
terials. There is no doubt that it was the work of 
incendiaries, and several persons have been arrest- 
ed on suspicion of being concerned in the crime. It 
is the general impression at San Francisco that a 
plot has been formed by a gang of desperadoes to 
burn the city, provoked at the measures adopted to 
bring criminals to justice. The citizens were by 
no means depressed by the occurrence of this ca- 
lamity. The sufferers were active in repairing the 
loss. The usual course of business was but little 
interrupted. Within a week from the fire, more 
than two hundred buildings were erected on the 
site of the ruins, 





Execution rx New-Yorx.—The sentence of 
death was executed July 25, on Edward F. Doug- 
las and Thomas Benson, who had been convii of 
the murder of Asa Havens, mate of the ship @Jenn. Q 
A crowd of men and boys thronged the viciiit 
the Tombs, which was the scene of this aw 
tragedy, while the windows and roof-tops of 
neighboring houses were filled with eager s 
tors, hoping to catch a glimpse of the dismal 
ceremony. The criminals were both young men, 
one of the age of 22, the other of 23. One wasa 
negro, the other a native of Michigan. They were 
attended by their mothers to the last day of their 
lives. About five hundred persons were admitted 
to the yard of the prison to witness the execution. 
The penalty of the law was inflicted with the usual 
solemnities. Every thing was conducted with de- 
corum and order. The colored man especially 
seemed resigned to his fate, and to be in the enjoy- 
ment of religious consolations. Douglas, who had 
from the first, displayed an original and somewhat 
powerful cast of character, appeared to meet his 
doom as an inevitable necessity. Until the close of 
the period between his sentence and his execution, 
he exhibited comparatively little interest in the 
spiritual instructions which were administered to 
him by a clergyman of Brooklyn. As the fatal 
hour approached, the death warrant was read by 
the Marshal to the prisoners in their cells. They 
were soon after brought out for execution. A pro- 











cession was formed of the public officers and the 
attending physicians and clergymen, in which the 
prisoners walked to the gallows. A file of Ma- 
rines were on duty as guard. After a few words 
had been spoken by each of the criminals, the 
black caps were drawn over their faces; the ropes 
around their necks were attached to pulleys in the 
gallow’s frame ; on a signal from the Marshal the 
weights to draw them up were let fall; the bodies 
were suspended in the air; and in a few moments, the 
unhappy young men were beyond the reach of hu- 
man justice or mercy. Their bodies were deliver- 
ed to their friends, and were interred with appro- 
priate funeral ceremonies. No one could have 
looked on the sanguinary spectacle, without a deep 
thrill of horror, and a fervent wish that an enlight- 
ened legislation might adopt more humane means 
for the prevention of crime. It is to be hoped that 
the gallows will not long hold its present conspic- 
uous position among the institutions of the nine- 
teenth century. 





Disaster To Mempers or tHe Onerpa Commu- 
nity.—A sloop, owned by the Oneida Community, 
a religious and industrial Association located in the 
vicinity of Utica, was sunk on the North River, on 
the 26th of July, while on her way from Kingston 
to New-York. Several members of the Commu- 
nity were on board. While they were dining in 
the cabin, the sloop was struck by a squall. In a 
few minutes she was thrown on her beam-ends and 
the cabin was filled with water. Two women, 
Mrs. Mary E. Cragin and Miss Eliza Allen, were 
drowned. The men had a narrow escape with their 
lives, having with difficulty kept themselves afloat, 
until they were picked up by a schooner which 
came to their relief 





Suicipz From Gamstine.—A young German 
named Samuel Aiahamer committed suicide at 
Hoboken, July 27, by shooting himself with a pis- 
tol. He fell a victim to his propensity for gam- 
bling. Arriving about three years since in this 
country, he attracted attention by his gayety and 
apparent wealth, and soon became intimate with 
the sporting men of New-York. He rapidly lost 
his money, and was reduced to penury. At length 
he obtained means to pay his passage to Europe 
and returned home. His visit was of short dura- 
tion and he again arrived in New-York in the win- 
ter of 1850. He brought with him cash to the 
amount of $3,000, besides a quantity of champaign 
wine on which he intended to speculate. He was 
again beset by the gamblers, for whom he cherish- 
ed a certain infatuation. In a few months, he lost 
the whole of his money. He was destitute of 
friends. A stranger in a strange land, his spirits 
sunk. His health had been ruined by his evil 
course of life. He continued to frequent the houses 
as a spectator, where he had been robbed of his 
money. His old comrades made him the butt of 
their heartless ridicule. At length, he went to the 
hospital. He was reduced to the lowest stage of 
want. Endeavoring without success to obtain a 
small loan from the sharper who had stripped 
him, he was left without resource. Nothing re- 





mained to him in life, and in the frenzy of despair, 
he wound up his wretched career by the act of 
suicide. 


Tue Sorar Eciipse.—tThe great eclipse of ner 
Sun which took place on the 28th of July, attrac- 
ted considerable attention from scientific men in 
this city. The morning was pleasant, the atmos- 
phere serene, and every facility presented for its 
observation. About one third of the sun’s disc was 
obscured. The eclipse continued one hour and 
thirty-five minutes. In Greenland, Norway, Swe- 
den and Prussia, where the eclipse was central, the 
shadow of the moon while passing over the e 
was about one hundred and forty miles in breadth. 
The results deduced from the observations of 
this eclipse will be of great importance in the de- 
termination of longitudes. In this country, astron- 
omers have extensively availed themselves of the 
occasion for that purpose, and an account of their 
investigations is anxiously looked for by the ‘friends 
of science. 





Dears or Josera Bert.—Joseph Bell, a distin- 
guished member of the Boston Bar died at Sara- y 
toga Springs on the 24th of July. He was a native 
of New-Hampshire, but for several years past had 
resided in Boston. He was an active politician, a 
sagacious lawyer, and a man of considerable per- 
sonal influence. 





Eerrct or tHe New Postace Law.—With 
many imperfections, which the wisdom of future * 
legislation will remedy, the cheap postage law has 
produced a remarkable increase of correspondence. 
The proportion of paid letters was at first about 
one-half of the whole number. At present, at 
least three quarter's :re paid, and the proportion 
is growing larger every day. Stamps are very 
generally used for the pre-payment of letters. 


Huneanian Rerucees—A number of Hunga- 
rian refugees have recently arrived in New-York, 
of whom fifteen were companions of Kossuth at 
Kuitahia. They bear with them the highest recom- 
mendations, and wish to devote themselves to ag- 
ricultural pursuits in this country. 








Roration or tHe Eanra.—A new method illus- 
trating the rotation of the Earth has been decor, 
ered by Prof. Strong, of New-Brunswick, N. J. 
Prof. Strong constructs a wooden wheel six feet in 
diameter, but very slight, its weight being only two 
pounds, This wheel is supported horizontally, the 
hub resting on a steel needle. The needle fits into 
a glass socket. Placed in a room free from cur- 
rents of air and all disturbance, the motion of the 
earth around the wheel is perceptible, the wheel 
apparently performing the revolution in the proper 
number of hours. 





Green Roses 1x Norra Carottna—A North 
Carolina paper, noticing the production of a blue \ 
rose at Paris, states that a green rose is quite com- 
mon in the county of Bladen in that State. The 
rose is identical with the common daily, except in 
color, the varitaion in which is supposed to have 
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been produced by the accidental intermingling of 
the rots of the rose-tree with those of the common 
sumach. The peculiarities of the new varieties are 
perpetuated by cutting or otherwise. 





Growra or Iowa.—The following statistics of 
the progress of Des Moines County, Iowa, are in- 
teresting, as indicating the rapid advance of that 
young State. There are 229,942 acres of land, and 
14,488 inhabitants. The total value of real estate 
is $2,130,922, and the personal property $477,672. 
Burlington has 5,129 inhabitants. The population 
of the County has increased 1,500 during the past 
year, and the average valuation of entered land is 
5 87 per acre. 





Crme in Bostoyx.—A Grand Jury’s report, 
showing the number of persons in the different in- 
stitutions from January 1 to July 30, 1851, inclu- 
sive, makes the total of persons now confined in the 
penal and charitable institutions of the city to be 
6,005 persons—of which number four thousand 
fuur hundred and fifty-seven, or very nearly three- 
fourths, are fureigners. The whole number of com- 
mitments by the city watch during the last six 
months, was 6,677, of which number only 889 were 
Americans. The whole number of commitments 
by the police during the same period was 2,511, of 
which number 1,549 were foreigners. Of the 2,826 
persons committed to the County Jail during the 
last six months, 2,344 were criminals, 330 debtors, 
and 162 witnesses ; 565 of the whole uumber were 
minors, and only 609 were Americans, leaving the 
number of foreigners 2,217. 


FOREIGN. 


Execution or Count Bocarme.—The execution 
of Count Hippolyte de Bocarme, whose trial for 
poisoning the brother of his wife with the essential 
oil of tobacco, was noticed in our last number, took 
place at Mons, in Belgium, on Friday, the 18th of 
July. The Count had appealed to the Court of 
Cassation for a new trial, and it was only the day 
before the execution, that he was informed of the 
rejection of his suit. The first effect of the an- 
nouncement was overwhelming. He could not be- 
lieve that he would actually be le to suffer the 
penalty of the law. At length, he recovered his 
tranquility, which did not again forsake him. Con- 
versing with the procureur, who announced to him 
that his execution was to take place on the next 
day, he said. “I have but one more request to 
muke, which is that the blade of the guillotine be 
well-sharpened. I have read of executions where 
much suffering was caused by the neglect of this 
precaution, and I tremble at the very thought.”— 
The procureur assured him that his request should 
be held sacred as the last wish of a dying man. 
On leaving the Count, the magistrate said, “ You 
have now only to attend to the concerns of your 
soul.” “That” replied the Count, “is the affair of 
the priest.” He was then visited by the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati,who was distantly related tothe 
family, he being at that time in Belgium. In spite 
of the most earnest entreaties he refused to confess, 
and receive the consolations of the Catholic Church. 





About one o’clock he requested dinner, which was 
brought to him. He ate heartily of milk-soup, a 
pullet and cauliflower, with a dessert of cherries. 
At a later hour he betrayed a good deal of emo- 
tion; he wept freely; requested the presence of 
the priest; was induced to make his confession; 
but was still anxious respecting the sharpness of 
the knife. His mind however, was calm ; he show- 
ed no symptoms of fear; from time to time would 
ask respecting the hour; and sat like a child on 
the knee of one of the keepers, to whom he had be- 
come attached. In the evening, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “I will give each of you 100,000 francs, if 
you will let me escape.” At 10 o’cléck he was 
again visited by the procureur in his cell. After his 
departure he called for refreshment. A glass of 
wine with some biscuits was offered to him, which 
he refused, saying that he was unwell and would 
prefer a capon and more cherries, From this time, 
he conversed freely with his confessor, appearing 
perfectly cool and self-possessed. At midnight, the 
erection of the scaffuld was commenced, and at six 
o'clock in the morning, the blade of the guillotine 
shone brightly ia the rays of the rising sun. All 
the halls, cafes, and shops in the vicinity were 
closed, and the blinds of the private houses were 
drawn down. An immense throng of people si- 
lently waited in front of the prison. At a little 
past six, he was led out to execution. He was ac- 
companied by the Archbishop of Cincinnati, and the 
Dean of St. Waudra. He walked firmly without 
support, carrying his head erect. His face was 
pale, but tranquil. He wore the bosom of his shirt 
open, he had vn black pantaloons, black silk stock- 
ings, and new enameled pumps. His hands were 
secured behind his back. Embracing the clergy- 
men who had attended him, and pressing the cruci- 
fix for the last time, he ascended the steps of the 
scaffuld, and placed himself on the board of the 
guillotine. While the men were fastening him 
with straps, he turned his head several times and 
looked at the crowd. One of the assistants becom- 
ing nervous, was hurried in his manner, and the 
Count said to him, “Not so fast, there is time 
enough,” and a moment afterward, “ Slacken this 
thong, there is no need of so much care.” Every 
thing was now ready ; he looked for a moment on 
the knife with an expression of mingled wonder and 
curiosity ; laid his head on the cushion; the execu- 
tioner gave the signal; a dull, heavy sound was 
heard ; and Hippolyte Bocarme was no more. 





Revision OF THE Frenca ConstitvTion.—The 
motion for the revision of the French Constitution, 
in favor of which an elaborate report was present- 
ed by M. de Tocqueville, has been rejected in the 
Assembly. The whole number of members voting 
was 724, a very large proportion of an Assembly 
consisting, when it is complete of 750 members, 
but at present of only 736, there being fourteen 
vacancies, The votes were taken with great care. 
Each member passed over the tribune to deposit 
his card in the urn, an operation which lasted over 
two hours. It was found that 446 had voted for 
the proposed revision and 278 against it, but a ma- 
jority of three fourths being required, the measure 





was lost. Among the opponents of the revision 
were Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, Thiers, Changarnier, 
Louis and Napoleon Bonaparte, Lamartine and 
Hugo, who took sides against the measure, from 
various and opposing party views and interests— 
The principal advocates of the revision were Berr- 
yer, Falloux, and De Broglie, An admirable 
speech was made in opposition to it by M, Victor 
Hugo, who presented a powerful defense of the 
Republic principle, as compared with monarchy.— 
The only revision of the Constitution, of which he 
could comprehend the importance, would be a still 
more complete embodiment of the democratic idea, 
—the more perfect realization of the essential 
rights of the people, the right to labor, and to organ- 
ized assistance, the abelition of the punishment of 
death, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of conscience, the abolition in short of all 
obstacles to the physical and moral progress of 
man. The Constitution of the French Republic 
should be the charter of human progress in the 
nineteenth century, the immortal testament of civ- 
ilization, the political Bible of the nations, ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible to absolute social 
truth. Any other revision than this, he could con- 
template only with astonishment. The profound 
change in the fundamental law being rejected, it 
will be the next business of the French politicians 
to prepare for the election of the coming spring.— 
It is to be hoped that the result will establish re- 
publican institutions in France on a firm founda- 
tion. 





Unrversat Peace Concress——The Fourth An- 
nual Congress of the Friends of Peace was opened 
in Londun on the 22d of July, and continued in 
session during three days. Between eight and nine 
hundred delegates were present from different na- 
tions, while the spacious area of Exeter Hall, which 
contains dbout 3,500 persons, was filled with a 
crowded audience. The general tendency of the 
speeches was towards universal emancipation, men- 
tal and physical. The French speeches especially, 
were enthusiastic in the expression of the highest 
democratic and humanitary principles. During the 
session of the last day, a body of fifteen French 
working men produced a decided sensation by their 
entrance iuto the Hall They were representatives 
of the Working Men’s Association of Paris to the 
World's Exhibition in London. They had come in 
a body to pledge their hearts and hands in favor of 
Universal Peace. They assured the Congress that 
the laborers, the Republicans of France, were de- 
voted to the cause of peace, that their attachment 
to the Republic was not only because it secured 
their personal rights, but because it was an ap- 
proach towards a European confederacy of eman- 
cipated nations; thus preparing the way for the 
universal peace of the civilized world. The speeches 
of these men just from the work-shops of Paris 
were admirable in character and expression and 
were received with lively enthusiasm by the whole 
audience. They were inspired not only with a 
hearty devotion to the cause of peace, but to every 
movement in favor of the complete enfranchise- 
ment and elevation of the human race. Among 
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the other principal speakers, were Mr. Cobden, 
Emile Girardin, the celebrated editor of the Paris 
“ Presse,” Samuel Gurney, the Quaker banker, M. 
Cormenin, an eminent French statesman, Mr. Hin- 
dly, a member of the British Parliament, J. S. 
Buckingham, Dr. Schertrer of Vienna, and Elihu 
Burritt, of this country. 





Ovrserax my Havana.—The accounts from Ha- 
vana, at the time of our going to press, are confus- 
ed and uncertain. From the statement of the 
friends of the Cuban patriots in New-York, the in- 
surrection would appear to be more serious than is 
admitted by the Spanish authorities. The first 
pronunciamento for the independence of the island 
was made on the 4th of July. On the same day a 
battle was fought between a party of the Govern- 
ment troops, who had been sent out to make pris- 
oners of the revolutionists, and a guerilla force un- 
der A-guerra Aguerra one of the most active leaders 
of the revolt. The Cubans numbered 200 men, and 
the Spaniards 300, of which two thirds were infan- 
try and the rest lancers. The engagement result- 
ed in the defeat of the Spaniards who retreated 
with the loss of 21 men killed and 18 wounded.— 
The people were encouraged with full confidence 
by this battle, and weut over in large numbers to 
the standard of the insurgents. Several other im- 
portant pronunciamentos are said to have taken 
place in different quarters, while the insurgents 
were in the field in formidable numbers; but at 
present, we have not su fficient advices to enable us 
to speak with confidence on the subject. 





Deatn or Dr. Lixvcanrp.—Dr. Lingard, the cele- 
brated historian of England, died at his residence, 
Hornby, in the month of July. For some length of 
time he has been breaking up, and, for the last few 
weeks, a fatal result has been almost daily expect- 
ed. He was aged 81 years. Dr. Lingard was an 
unknown and retiring priest at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
when in 1806, he issued from the local press in that 
town his “ History of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” a 
work which, was the first and most efficient effort 
to attract popular attention toward the ecclesi- 
astical glories of our Saxon forefathers, which are 
now familiar objects uf study and speculation. 





Riots at Curtstiana—The journals of Chris- 
tiana, (Norway,) of the 10th, state that a serious 
disturbance took place there on the previous 
night. Several thousand persons assembled on the 
Place de I'Hotel de Ville with the intention of 
breaking open the doors of the prison, and releas- 
ing some malefactors who were confined there.— 
Just as they were commencing to break open the 
doors, some strong detachments of cavalry and in- 
fantry arrived and put the mob to flight, and a 
number were arrested. It appears that this out- 
rage has been caused by the clubs of workmen.— 
At Konigsberg all the men employed in the royal 
gun-manufactory have been discharged. The great- 
er number of them were members of these socie- 
ties. At Drammen the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Workman's Club have been arrested, 
and the books and papers of the Club sealed up. 





STEPHEN OLIN, D. D., LL. D. 





STEPHEN OLIN. 


This distinguised man died at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, on the 16th of August, 1851. He was 
chosen President of the Wesleyan University of 
Middletown, in 1842, since which he has presided 
over that Institution. 


His ability as a scholar won the respect and ad- 
miration of men of learning throughout the coun- 
try, while his gentleness and affectionate regard for 
the student, made him beleved as a friend and 
father by all who have gone forth from that insti- 
tution of learning, during his administration. 

Very few men of his denomination have ob- 

tained the respect and confidence, or labored more 
zealously to promote the cause of Methodism in 
America, than Stephen Olin. He will be remem- 
bered fur his uniform kindness, affection, and good- 
ness. 
His brain was large, and not unevenly developed, 
yet the moral sentiments predominated. His tem- 
perament was composed of the vital, motive, and 
mental. He was more profound than brilliant— 
strong, but not quick—uniform and harmonious in 
his mode of life. 

We condense the following from the Illustrated 
Phrenological Almanac for 1848 :— 

“His head is favorably developed, indicating a 
strong, sound, comprehensive mind, with superior 
organs for acquiring knowledge, and understanding 
the condition and quality of things. He more easily 
understands, and more thoroughly presents and ex- 
hausts a subject, than those who have a small brain. 

The full power of his mind is manifested only 
when fairly warmed up on a subject of great im- 

tance. His power over the minds of others 
arises from two sources:—1. He takes general and 
extensive views of subjects, presenting them in so 
plain a light that he is understood without much 
mental labor on the part of his hearers. 2. He is 
very successful in awakening the affections and 











—— of others. His head in- 
icates strong attachments, parental 
feelings, and great application of 
mind. With a large devoloyiment of 
the moral organs, joined with very 
large perceptive faculties, and large 
reasoning organs, his sympathies, 
sense of justice, and feelings of de- 
votion, are all distinct qualities of 
mind; and his brain is Targely de- 
veloped in their location. He is not 
naturally proud, visionary, or wit- 
Wy but is diffident, and disposed to 

istrust his own abilities—lacking the 
sustaining influences of Szir-Estkem 
and Hors. 

His very large perceptive faculties, 
and Comparison, furnish him with 
superior descriptive talents, for which 
he is remarkable; and these, joined 
with Causatrry and Concentrative- 
Ness, give him uncommon mathemati- 
cal aud scientific talent. He is a 
great student of nature; examines 
everything closely, and «tains clear 
and distinct views of things. His 
Orper is very large; he is syste- 
matic in all his arrangements, sel- 
dom makes mistakes, and, from the 
great size of Cauriousngss, Consci- 
ENTIOUSNEsS, Firmness, and Concen- 
trativeNsss, [ should judge him pru- 
dent, circumspect, and consistent, 
both in public and private life.” 


The likeness, which we present, was taken many 
years ago, when he was young, and dves not, 


therefore, fairly represent him as he appeared at 
the time of his death. 


Parieties. 


Dayton, July 20th, 1851. 
Messrs. Fowters & We ts, the twenty-five cents 
enclosed is for the ‘ Hydropathic Encyclopedia, first 


number.” 








The above is an exact copy of a letter received 
at our office. We suppose it to be from Dayton, 
Ohio. The envelope of the letter contained no post 
mark whatever, and the letter no State or name. 
When will people learn the necessity of giving the 
full address at the head of their letters, and of sign- 
ing their nam@? We have received letters con- 
taining $30, which bad no name, and in a few days 
a scorching rebuke, because the books ordered did 
not arrive. When our friend who wrote the above 
nameless letter shall write again, disclosing his name, 
and, perhaps, charging us with carelessness, he will 
get his book. 





Epvcation 1 Iirnors.—[We regret to find the 
following in the Galena Advertizer. We hope they 
will reconsider :]— 

“Scnoot Mertine.—Public notice having been 
given by the Clerk of the City Council of Galena, 
that on the 28th day of June, a meeting of the le- 
gal voters of the City of Galena would be held in 
the Council Chamber, for the purpose of voting for 
or against a tax for the support of public schools 
within the city. In conformity therewith, the citi- 
zens assembled, and, on motion, his honor the Mayor 
was called tothe chair, and P. M. House, appointed 
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Secretary. After some remarks by the School Com- 
mittee upon the propriety of levying a tax and ex- 
tending common schools, 

“On motion, it was Resolved, That the election be 
proceeded with viva voce. 

“The question then being submitted, whether the 
meeting will levy a tax fur Common Schools and 
school purposes, it was decided in the negative. 

“On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 

“Nicnotas Dow :ixe, Chairman. 
“P. M. Houss, Secretary.” 


[We have no doubt some unfair political or elec- 
tioneering influence was brought to bear to defeat 
this measure. Will the friends of “education for 
all” submit to this defeat? They must “try again,” 
and again—and acain! Such a vote is behind the 

_ 28° 





Rive Fruir axp Dysentary.—There is a per- 
nicious prejudice with which people are too gener- 
ally imbued; it is, that fruits are injurious in the 
dysentery—that they produce and increase it, 
There is not, pethaps, a more false prejudice. Bad 
fruit, and that which is imperfectly ripened, may 
occasion colics, and sometimes diarrhcea— but nev- 
er epidemic dysentery. Ripe fruits of all kinds, 

. especially in the summer, are the true preservatives 
against this malady. The greatest injury they can 
do, is in dissolving the humors, and particularly the 


¢ 


\ bile, of which they are the true solvents, and occa- 


. sion the diarrhea. But even this diarrhea is a pro- 
tection against the dysentery. Whenever the dys- 
entery has prevailed I have eaten less animal food 
and more fruit, and have never had the sligtest at- 
tack. I have seen eleven patients in one house ; 
nine were obedient to the directions given, and ate 
fruit; they recovered. The grandmother, and a 
child she was most partial to, died. She prescribed 
for the child burnt brandy and oil, powerful aro- 
matics, and forbade the use of fruit. She fullowed 
the same course herself, and met the like fate— 
Exchange. 








A Harry Caance.—Tnstead of the golden ring, 

ith its glittering gems, I am happy to say that 
the young men of Illinois are presenting to their 
favorite “fairs” some useful journal of health, pe- 
riodical, or book, (not novel.) 

The gentlemen will present much more useful 
matter, with a less amount of money, and their 
“ane lassie,” instead of an external sparkling of the 
finger, may possess an internal gleaming of soul, 
which will shine brighter, and have a greater im- 
pression upon the unbiased affections of man than 
all the diamonds that sparkle in the silky walks of 

ristendom. A Susscriser. 


General Patires. 


Emptoyment.— Young men from the country looking for 
business will do well to cull at the Phrenological Cabinet, 
131 Nassau-street, where those possessing suitable recom- 
mendations can be furnished with employment, at once 
pleasing and attractive. Particulars will be furnished per- 
suns at a distance upon application being made, post-paid, 
to Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 














PosTaGE ON THIS JoURNAL.—The legal rates of postage, 
as established by the new law, are as follows—to be paid 
quarterly in advance :— 





For fifty miles or under, .....-..+++- aquarter, 1} cents. 
Between fifty and three hundred............ ee 2} cents. 
Between three hundred and ove thousand.... 33 (ents. 
Between one thousand and two thousand. 5 cents. 
Ketween two thousand and four > 6} cents, 
Over four thousand miles.........2266.% 7} cents, 


This Journal must be rated as above to all post offices in 
the United States and Territories. The distances to be 
cuunted from New York, the place of publication. 


For Matuematictans.—A man sent us. a few days since, 
six cents for a small work which we publish on Tosacco. 
We were obliged to pay five cunts pustage on his letter, and 
prepay one cent postage on the book. Query.—How much 
did we make by that operation ? 

This, and a few similar investments, has deterthined us to 
receive no letters through the Pust-Office which are not 
prepaid. 


Buaxe’s Patent Firerroor Paint.—This Paint, in a few 
months after applied, turns to slate or stone, furming a com- 
plete enamel. or Coat of Mail, over whatever applied, pro- 
tecting it from the action of fire, water, or weather. lt has 
gained such universal credit throughout the country that 
many have been geiting up and endeavouring to push into 
market (entirely upon the popularity of the genuine) all 
kinds of counterfeits, and in many instances have succeed- 
ed in making persons believe it like Blake’s as the powder 
nearly resembles his, but upon trial must prove itself en- 
tircly worthless, An examination of its true analysis will 
show at a glance that it cannot be otherwise, containing 
nearly three-fourths sand, or silica, and only a small pro- 
portion of Alumina, (which is very necessary to give the 
requisite toughness to the paint,) and but very little oxide 
of iron, the cohesive attraction of which binds the different 
component parts after the action of the atmosphere has de- 
stroyed the oil. 

Analysis of the Imitatior| Analysis of the Imitation 


Féreproof Paint at Lansing-| Fireproof a. at Oneda 
burg, N. Y., by Dr. Salisbury.| Castle, V. Y. 


Sand, or Silica....... 72.24 Sand, or Silica....... 73.06 
Alummma......... +» 5.02’ Per Oxide of Iron. . 9.08 
Per Oxide of Iron. a Pincdsscesese - 11.92 





Oxide of Manganese. 14.40 


Analysis of Blake's, by Dr. Chilton. 


Band, oF Silken .....ccccceccccesecce 48.15 
BRIER. 0 005 scrcceccescccscccoscce 21.00 
BERS SE Wisc cccccesccceosssneese 18.30 


The above comparison shows that the spurious is nothing 
more than common sand-stone ground up, and the propor- 
tion of the alumina and oxide of iron being so small, it can 
have no effect in binding and holding the coating on after 
the action of the atmusphere has desiroyed the oil, and of 
course will turn back to dry sand,and rub or wash off; 
wherexs, Bluke’s has sufficient silica to give it the necessary 
hardness, and a large portion of alumina and oxide of iron, 
which harmonize and combine in their natural state, form- 
ing a hard, tough covering, which has nuw been tested more 
than seven years, and where first applied is like a stone; 
whereas, the counterfeits have not yet been tested much 
over a year. 

LOOK OUT FoR FORGERY! 


For since the public have become aware of the value of the 
genuine and the worthles-ness of t:e counterfeits, thuse 
having the spurious have found it impossible to sell; some 
of them, however, have commenced forging Mr. Blake’s 
brand, and putting it upon the barrels, and sell it as his 
paint. We understand that Mr. Blake has just returned 
from Philadelphia, where he found about 3 hundred barrels 
of th's counterfeit stuf in the hands of different individuals, 
with his brand upon ut, and he immediately commenced 
suits against them, being determined to prosecute not only 
any one who counterfeits his brand, but all whv infringe his 
patent, as he now has three suits in the United States Court 
against persuns for selling Fireprvof Paint, in violation of : 
his rights. The public may detect these counterfeits from 
the fact that in the genuine the words “ Buaxe’s Patent 
Firerroor ” are put on the burrels in a circular form, and 
the word “Paint” straight; but in the forged brand, 





**Buaxe’s Patent” is put on straight, and “ Firerroor 
Meratuc Paint” in a circular form. We therefore would 
caution those who wish to get the genuine article to be 
very particular in examining the brand, or go directly to 
Mr. Blake’s, at 84 Penrl-street, where they can not only de- 
pend upon getting the genuine, but bave no fear of infring- 
ing any one’s rights.— From the Mew York Tribune, 

Our Works tx Onto.—Our friend Edwin P. Mathews has 
opened a book-store at New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, where all our publications may be found at 
New York prices. Mr. Mathews we believe to be worthy 
of all confidence as a man of integrity and as a lover uf the 
human race, We wish him sncevss. 


Pru Publications. 


The Water-Cure Journal for August contains :—The Pathies 
Defined, Allopathy, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Thomson- 
ism, Botanism, Chrono-Thermalism, The Exputant System, 
Eclecticism, Letter to Ivy Gazelle, The New Costume, Med- 
ication in Surgical Diseases, Proctice in Water-Cure, Chronic 
Inflamation «f the Boweis, Tobuccu Poison, Abcess of the 
Brain, The New Postage Law, The Bloomer and Weber 
Dresses, Small Pox, Lecture on Woman's Dresses, Mal- 
prectices, Summer Diseases, An Allopath on Dinners, Reg- 











_ ular Quacks, Female Physicians of Turkey, Latest Phase of 


Humbuggery, The Anger Cure, Colic of Infants, Domestic 
Practice of Hydrupathy, Neuralgia or Cramps in Stomach, 
The Hydroputhic Encyclopedia, Miscellany, Dr. Quoggs to 
Dr. Noggs, Providence Physiological Society, Six Hundred 
Doctors, Are Developments in Water-Cure Progressive? 
Quinsy and Fever cured by Water, Insanity, Lines on Hy- 
dropathy, a Victim, Doctors in a Dudgeon, Tobacco Chew- 
ing Girls, More Testimony, How tu Save Money, American 
Hydropathic Institute, More Poisoning, Varieties, The Agri- 
cultural luterest, New Views and Old. Our Books in the 
West, Enduring Litegature, The Omitted Dose, To Corres 
pundents, Water Cure Establishments. 

Terms.—One Dovtar « year, in advance. Published by 
Fow cers anp WELLS, 13) Nassau-street, New York. 

(3 A new volume commenced in July. Now is the 
time to subscribe. 





The Parthenon ; containing Original Characteristic Papers. 
By Livixe AMERICAN AUTHORS, Jilustrated pA Darley, 
Billiv Wallen, Wade, Cruome, Kirkiaud, aud others. 
New York: Loomis Griswold & Co. 


A serial of furty pages, with sume twenty illustrative en- 
gravings on wood, executed in the highest style of the art, 
with the engraved autographs of J, Fennimore Cooper, 
Lydia H. Sigourney, N. F, Gould, and William Ross Wal- 
lack, each of whom are cuntributurs to the work. The 
publishers say, * The work will be magnificently illustrated 
with over two hundred engravings, and will cost upward of 
twelve thousand dollars.” The work is to be completed in 
twelve numbers. The price is ope dollar per number, to be 
issued as speedily as the engravings can be got ready. Tu 
eclipse everything of the kind hitherto attempted in Amer- 
ica is evidently the design of the publishers. With ample 
capital, unsurpassed artistic skill, and such a combination 
of inteliectual power as is here brought to bear, cannot fail 
to attract the attention of the world. 


The American Temperance Magazine and Sons of Temper- 
ance Offering. bdited by SamuriF.Uary. New York: 
R. Vau Dien, 86 Nassau-sireet, Terms. $2 a year. 

A beautiful and excellent munthly mayazine, worthy the 
cause to which it is devoted. Each number will contain a 
portrait of sume distinguished temperance man, with a 
biography. A list of the most competent writers, with the 
most perfect mechanical execution render this, beyond ecm- 
parison, the best temperance serial in America. 


eee es Present, and the Future; an Address deliv- 
j the New Jersey Christian Confer- 


the opening of the 'y 
a at dheictee burg, May 17, 1851. By J.G. Lamena., 
Philadelphia: published by the Ubristian Book Cuncern, 


2 eloquent, hupeful, and earnest address. Eminently 
liberal and republican in spirit. it must have met with a 
response. We think its publication just and 





generous 
proper. The dissemination of such views will do goud. | 
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Simple Interest Table aud Indicator, for any Amount from 
One Cent to One Thousand Dollars, at 7 per cent, from 
One Day to Five Years. By L. Broons, Great Falls, New 
Hampshire. New York: L. Caville & Co. Price, 75 cts. 
A circular card, of convenient size, to hang up in a count- 

ing-room, answering to the above title. We presume this 

“ready reckoner” will prove useful to those who may have 

occasion to cast interest on sums of money. It is well 

printed and ornamented. 





Ca Correspondents, 





J. J.—The “ hair you can’t split” has troubled metaphys- 
ical speculators fur centuries; namely, to harmonize the 
creative and overruling government of God with the free 
agency of man. You ask how the creature can be blamed 
for acting out the character which the Creator has given 
him. Read the parable of the talents in the New Testa- 
ment. Each received according to his several ability, and 
the responsibility of each was according to his ability to 
use and occupy, and no greater. Men have different capaci- 
ties and talents, and are responsible only for the right use of 
what they have, and one can fulfill the requirements of a 
just and merciful Creator just as easily as another, inasmuch 
as he holds them accountable no farther than their ability to 
obey extends. 


Saran L. M.—Revelation and the influence of the spirit 
would be of no more avail to man than light to the blind, 
or music to the deaf, were he not endowed with faculties 
adapted to recvive the general or special revalations of God. 
Phrenology is the only system of Mental Philosophy that 
demonstrates a God—immortality and a spiritual stute of 
being—and yet its opponents, unfortunately for themselves 
and the truth, are usually among the religious who do not 
investigate it. Some of the most eminent of Evangelical 
Ministers of the present day regard Phrenology as the hand- 
maid of religion. All weil-balanced minds would do the 
same if they would investigate it. 


C. 8. R.—All the matters of which you speak are governed 
by the law of cause and effect, not arbitrarily by the Divine 
Fiat. It takes many generations to bring certain classes or 
races of men to a high standard, not to say the bighest 
standard of intelligence, by the very best training. At the 
same time, the superior classes can be driven onward by 
similar means to occupy a position as much higher in the 
end as their starting point was more elevated. In a word, 
educate a talented and a stupid boy equally, and there will 
be as much difference between them, or even more, at the 
end than at the beginning of their course. 


Strevcan DeveLopments.—Mr. George L. Kingsbury, in 
a letier to the Journal and Chronicle, published in New 
Britain, Connecticut, referring to the “ mysterious noises,” 
holds the following language :— 

“My object now is simply to state—as cn eye-witness— 
the facts in a recent affair that hus caused a protound sensa- 
tion throughout our whole vicinity, an and (1 
cannot + ~ thinking) fanatical acovunt of which ap- 

in last nuinber of the Phrenvlogical Journal.” 

Will Mr. K, bave the kindness to point out that “fanatical 
account?” We are nut aware that a word on the su 
pro or coa—ever appeared in this Journal. 


G. W. Camr.—The person who carried the skull you | 
tion as having been fuund with a bullet in it on the “ plains 
of Saratoga,” the ground of Burgoyne’s defeat, was not\a fi 
warrior by nature. His great ambition might have been at- 
tracted by the “pomp and circumstances” of war, or his \ 
large Ixitauttivensss, Conscigntiousness, and Benrvo- 
Lence might have led him out to defend bis home, to pun- 
ish or repel the aggressor. 

F. P.—We have a general standard of size for estimating 
heads, and a relative one by which we compare the organs 
in a given head. We sometime find bony excressences 
around the brows, but we understand them. 


B. Surru.—Read the article in this number entitled 
“ Sgience and Revelation,” from the New York Evangelist, 


J. C. H.—The “ will” is not dependent on a single faculty 
any more than “ judgment” in general, depends on one fuc- 
ulty. The activity of the intellect constitutes * will.” The 
organ of Firmnxss gives perseverance. Combe’s Lectures 
will explain to you the philosophy of the “ will.” 

Answer to 8, A. B,—Members of a Club may consist of 
subscribers to the Phrenvlogical Journal, Water Cure Juur- 
nal, and Student, and when desired the works will be sent 
to different post-offices. 

inqursrror.—Your seven questions would require seven 
volumes to answer them “ minutely.” Nearly every one of 
them which we can answer has been elaborately discussed 
in our Phrenological works, 


G. C. Quincy, ILutno1s.— Yes. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Ectectic Mepicat Institute, Chartered in 1845. Total 
No. of Matriculants from 1845 to 1851, 105.—The seventh 
winter session of this College will commence vn the first 
Monday of November, 1851, and continue four tonths, 
The chairs of the Faculty will be arranged as fullows:—tI, 
G. Jones, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine; K. 3. Newton, M. D., Profeasur of Surgery ; B. L. Hiil, 
M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children ; Z. Freeman, M. D., 
and Pathological Anatomy ; J. R. 
sor of Physiviogy, and Institutes of Medicines; L. E. Jones, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, amd“*Therapeutics and 
Medical Botany; J. Milton Sanders, M. D. Professor of 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology ; 0, E. Newton, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgical Professor. 

A gratuitous prelimmary course of lectures will com- 
mence on the second Monday in October. At the sume 
time the Demonstrator’s rooms will be opened, with every 
facility for the study of Anatomy. 

Terms.—tTickets to a full course of lectures (until gradu- 
ation) $100 in advance, or a wel jorsed note for $125. 
To a single course of lectures $60 in advance, or a well-en- 
dorsed note for $70, Mutriculation ticket, $5—Graduation, 
$15—Demunsirator’s ticket, $5. It is recommended that 
students, (especially candidates for graduation,) attend the 
session at an early period, asa full and regular attendance 
on the lectures will be expected. Anatomical material can 
be had in abundance, and furnished at rates sufficiently rea- 
sunabie to guarantee a full supply for every student. Board 
costs from $2 to $2.50 per week. Students sometimes board 
themselves for much less. Students upon their arrival in 
the city will call at the office of Prot. R. S. Newron, on 
Seventh-streets between Vine and Race. For further par- 
ticulars address Dr. R. 8, Newron, or Jos. R. Bucuanan, 
M. D., Dean, Cincinuati.—Sept. It. 








Tae Wetts or Wettes anv Bascock Famities.—Mem- 
bers or connection of ether of these families are hereby 
— that ~~ — Welles, fees Bag! has been en- 
gaged for nearly twelve years in col ng a genealogical 
history of the lineal decendants of the first founder in this 
cvuntry ; and has collected thus far nearly ten thousand 
pames. 


The object of this notice is to call the attention of those 
int in the subject, and to request that they will furnish 
without delay—tirst the name in full, date, and 
of themselves, their father, grandfather, &c., and as far 
back as known; and if connected, it is desired to collect all 
the decendants down to the present time, to embody the 
— with those collected, and @ make a book of each 

mily. 

A very large Genealogical Tree, 8 by 10, is already made 
—modeled afier the famous charter oak of Hartiord—as 
Gov. Thomas Welles was one of the first sons—and contain- 
ing all the decendants ascertained, will accompany the 
work, These will be published if a sufficient number of 
subscribers offer to cover the expense. 

Please attend to this and address, post-paid, S. R. Weis, 
131 Nassau-street, or ALagRT Weuves, 14 Wall-street, New 
York.—Sept. %t. 


WCHANAN’s JoURNAL oF Man, enlarged, monthly, 32 

$1 per annum in advance—bimonthly and monthly, 

per »naum in advance; six numbers of 32 pages, and 
/six of 96 pages each, making 768 per annum, 

Volume 3d, from July, 1851, to July, 1852, will continue 
as heretofore to present new discoveries in PargnoLoey, 
PuysioLoey, and Puysiwenomy, forming a complete 
original system of AxTuropoLoey, and will survey from 
this new position the great spiritual and humanitarian pro- 
gress of the age. Specimen numbers freely and gratuitous- 
hf sent by mail. Volume Ist, contaming pages and nine 
illustrative plates—two oe the new system of Phre- 
nology—wiil be sent by mail for $2. Address the editor, 
Dr. J. R. Buchbahan, Cincinnati.—Sept. 2. 





—— 





n. S. B. Surrn’s Torrxpo Evecrro-Maewetic Ma- 
cHines.—These Machines differ from all other Ejectro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the ay! and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this | refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 





and also our reply to Sarah L, M. 





of “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage, 6 cents. 

The Ti Magnetic Machines are put 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price. ® 2. To agents 
they are put at $9. Post-musters. Druggests, Store-keepers, 
and all who are willing to be instrumental in releiving the 
sick, are re=pectfully invited to act as avents. 

They can be sent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Remittances for a single Machine may be sent by mail at 
= risk, if the Post-muster’s receipt fur the money be taken. 

hen several are ordered, a draft or check of deposit 
should be sent. 

All letters to be post-paid. 

I would inform the public that my Operating Rooms are 
—_ Sy for applying the Electro- Machine to 


Those who prefer it can send the pay to either of the Ex- 
press Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the Machine 
of me for them, and forward iton. Address 

SAMUEL B. SMITH, 297; Broadway, N. Y. 

Orders for these machines received by Fowlers and Wells, 

131 Nussau-street, New York. 


in neat rose- 





Boston Femate Mepicat ScHoot, conducted by the Fe- 
male Medical Education Society. The seventh term will 
commence on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1¢51, and continue three 
months. Tuition, $25. Board in the city to be had at $2 
to $3 per week. The Society’s Report, giving particulars, 
- be —— = the Secretary. = 

ent, Samuet Greeory, Secretary, Cornhill, 
Massachusetts.—Sept. 2t. 





82 Nassav-stTrReet.—Boot-makers’ Union« »ssociation— 
Sot and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. 
yr. 





Femace Mepicat Cottece or Pennsyivanta.—The reg- 
ular course of Lectures in this Institution will commence 
on Monday, ber 1, 1851, and continue four months, 

Facuuty.—N. R. Mosevey, M. D., Prof. of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Asranam Livezey, M. D., Prof.of Practice of 
Medicine. James 8. Lonasuork, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. C. W. Gueason, M. 
D., Prof. of Institutes of Medicine and Surgery. M. W. 
Dickerson, M. D., Prof. of Materia Medica, Davin J. 
Jonnson, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry. Hannan E, Lone- 
snore, Demonstration of Anatomy. 

Degrevs will be conferred and Diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates as soon as practicable, after the close 
of the course of Lectures. 

Fees.—To each Professor, $10 00; Matriculation fee, paid 
only once, $5 00: Graduation fee, $15 00. 

or further infor i apply lly or by letter, 
post-paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Faculty, 

0. 229 Arch-street, Philadelphia. jy3t 





Buaxe’s Patent Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in a few months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTs or stone, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
OF COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven _—— and where first applied is now like a stone. 

— ote WORTHLESS Do tense > sme of 
unprincei rsons are grinding up stone a various 
kinds of antiien stuff, and pow Re A to sell it as Fire- 
Proof vaatagi have png 7 three — against 

n ng my rights, am determi to 
ay one | can detect. The genuine, either ber 
ag em or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 

had at the General De; #4 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jy 


A New Ixvention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for im ement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 

vement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
etter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invaluable for its con- 
venience and - 4 lt needs only to be seen and used to 
be Ly ay ¢ principle of the invention, may be ap- 
lied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Rieats, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 
States end Cities, will be suld ono reasonable terms, 
so that the purchaser with proper indenery and perseve- 
rance, May secure @ pecuniary fortune. 

Every person who a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will this im- 
provement. For further information, E. B. For- 
Bush, Buffalo, New-York.—m)y 6t 





Secrno’s Anotesry Leo—Made solely by Wm. Seirno, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
8 lost limb, in which he has been su successful in this coun- 
try for the ten years; and from his long experience in 
——— this country, now over twenty-two years. All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, Seurno’s Artiriciat Hanp, an entirely new and 

; and penta teasoe &e. Porther applinns 
can open ut " grasp, r 
tion, personally or by letter, post-paid, attended to.—my6t 


1MOTHY GILBERT, Pres- . 














